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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The extraordinary interest occasioned by the visit of Mr Gough 
to this country has excited a general desire to know something 
of his history. In his Autobiography and pubh'c addresses ho 
has supplied, to a great extent, the means of its gratification ; 
but as many things are known and said of him which a com- 
mendable delicacy forbids him to be the channel of communi- 
cating to others, and as the interest he has excited extends far 
beyond those whom his voice may reach, we have been induced 
to attempt, not only a sketch of his life, but a description of 
his oratory. For the former, we must be mainly indebted to 
his own published account of himself; and for the latter, to 
what we have seen and heard. 



Edinburgh, Juney 1851. 






SKETCH. 



PART FIRST. 

BOYHOOD, DOMESTIC PRIVATIONS, AND DISSIPATION. 

About forty years ago, a soldier, on passing along the street, 
picked up a shilling— a glance was sufficient to excite suspicions 
as to its genuineness ; but the temptation to make something of 
it prevented any farther examination. Entering a beer-shop, 
it wajr speedily exchanged for what did not certainly, intrinsi- 
cally, exceed it in value ; but it had no sooner changed hands 
than conscience told the finder he had done wrong. Days passed, 
and the day of rest came, but it brought no peace to a mind ill 
at ease. In desperation, the soldier sought refuge in the house 
of God. As the minister prayed, he might have been seen 
bowing his head ; he felt and feared as if the preacher knew Ihe 
workings of his troubled breast. The text which was announced 
only added to his agitation : ' Ye have sold yourselves for 
nought, and ye shall be redeemed without money ;* but, as the 
sermon proceeded, fear gave place to tranquillity, and that day 
impressions were made on one heart, at least, which all the 



vicissitudes and turmoil of a life spent in barracks, camps, and 
on the field of battle, could not efface. Next Sabbath found 
the soldier back again, and along with him several of his com- 
panions. Each new Sabbath gave the congregation more of a 
military aspect, till not fewer than forty or fifty soldiers were in 
regular attendance. The distance from the barracks being 
several miles, a place of meeting was opened in a village close 
by, and in that humble chapel not a few hearts yielded to the 
influence of the cross of Christ ; and testimony was borne by 
more than one, when expiring amid the carnage of war, that 
^ this man, and that man were born there.' An intimacy sprung 
up between the soldier who had found the coin and the woman 
who took charge of the place of meeting, which in due course 
resulted in their marriage. Such is the history of the union of 
John Grough's parents. 

On the 22d of August, 1817, John first saw the light of day, in 
the town of Sandgate, county of Kent, a romantic little watering- 
place, much resorted to during the summer months. Of his father 
he says : — * His military habits had become as a second nature 
with him. Stem discipline had been taught him in a severe school ; 
and it being impossible for him to cast off old associations, he was 
not calculated to win the deep affections of a child, although, in 
every respect, he deserved and possessed my love. He received 
hb discharge from the army in the year 1823.* 

It is doubtless to his mother he is mainly indebted for that 
deep reh'gious feeling which forms so prominent a feature in the 
changed character of his manhood. She it was who poured 
into his receptive mind the elements of religious knowledge, 
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lifled his little hands, and taught his little tongue to lisp in 
prayer, guarded him -with something like an angel's Tigilance, 
through all his helpless years, and transferred to him the com- 
plexion of her own mind and spirit. How well Mrs Gough 
performed a mother's duty is gratefully acknowledged; and 
thousands bless her as they read the thrilling story of her son's 
history. 'Her heart,' says he, 'was a fountain, whence the 
pure waters of afiection never ceased to flow. Her very being | 
seemed twined with mine, and ardently did I return her love. 
For the long space of twenty years she had occupied the then 
prominent position of school- mistress in the village, and fre- 
quently planted the first principles of knowledge in the minds 
of children, whose parents had, years before, been benefited by 
her early instructions. And well qualified by nature and 
acquirements was she for the interesting but humble office she 
filled, if a kindly heart and a well-stored mind be the requisites.' 

When lecturing, lately, upon the subject of ' Habit,' before 
a crowded meeting, in Exeter Hall, London, he bore the 
following testimony to her influence upon his mind :— 

'I remember the teachings of a praying, pious mother. 
That mother was very poor, but she was one of the Lord Jesus 
Christ's nobility, and she had a patent signed and sealed with 
his blood. She died a pauper, and was buried without a 
shroud and without a prayer; but she lefl her children the 
legacy of a mother's prayer, and the Lord God Almighty was 
the executor of her last will and testament. That mother 
taught me to pray, and in early life I had acquired the habit of 
pmying. She, with the assistance of teachers in the Sabbath 
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school, had helped to store my mind with passages of scripture. 
And, young men, we do not forget that which we learn. It 
may be buried — ^it may be hid away in some obscure comer of 
the heart ; but, by and by, circumstances will reveal to us the 
fact, that we know much more than we dreamed we knew. 
After that mother*s death I went out into the world ; exposed 
to temptation, I fell, — I acquired bad habits ; for seven years 
of my life I wandered over God's beautiful earth like an un- 
blessed spirit — wandering, whipped, over a burning desert, 
^^g^i^g <^®cp ^clls to quench my thirst, and bringing up the 
dry, hot sand. The livery of my master had become to me a 
garment of burning pobon, bound with the fetters of evil habit 
— evil habit like an iron net encircling me in its folds — fascinated 
with my bondage, and yet with a desire — oh, how fervent I — to 
stand where I had once hoped to stand. Seven years of dark- 
ness, seven years of dissipation, seven years of sin ! There I 
stood. Ah I says one, what is the e£fect now of a mother's 
teaching, and of a mother's prayers — of Sabbath school instruc- 
tion, and of your good habits that you formed in early life? 
Oh ! I stood there — I remember it well — ^feeling my own weak- 
ness, feeling that " the way of transgressors is hard," and that 
^' the Vages of sin is death" — feeling in my heart of hearts all 
the bitterness that arises from the consciousness of powers that 
God had given to me, wasted, conscious that I had been 
chasing the bubble pleasure and finding nothing, gaining 
nothing by it, — there I stood; that mother had passed to 
heaven. I remember one night sitting with her in the garret, 
and we had no candle. She said to me, ^' John, I am growing 
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blind ; I don't feel it much ; but you are young — it is hard for 
you ; but never mind. John, there's no night there, there's no 
need of any candle there — ' the Lamb is the light thereof.' " 
She has changed that dark, gloomy garret, to bask in the sun- 
shine of her Saviour's smiles. But was her influence lost? No. 
As I stood, feeling my own weakness, knowing that I could not 
resist temptation, it seemed as if the very light she left as she 
passed had spanned the dark gap of seven years of sin and 
dissipation, and struck the heart and opened it.' 

There was a happy point in the remark of an eminent college 
president, that ^ the Almighty had educated Mr Gough.' Since 
twelve years of age he has been in neither day nor Sabbath 
school, and previous to that he was favoured with the merest 
elements of education. ' Of course, I received,' says he, *■ my first 
lessons at home ; but as I advanced in years, it became advisable 
that I should be sent to a school, and in one I was accordingly 
placed.' There was a free-school in the village, but my father 
possessed too much independence to allow him to send me to a 
charity seminary, and, though he could ill afibrd it, paid a 
weekly sum for my instruction to Mr Davis of Folkstone. I 
progressed rapidly in my limited education, and became a 
teacher in the school. Two classes, as was the custom, were 
placed under my care ; the children of one of them I initiated 
into the art and mystery of spelling words of two syllables, 
and taught the Kule of Three to a class more advanced.' 

When but a child, that love for the romantic, deep sympathy 
with nature, and passionate sentimentalism, which throws such 
a charm around his public address, began to discover itself. 
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^ I was now,' sajs he, ^ about eight years of age, and having a 
keen taste for the beauties of nature, was ofben to be ibmid 
roambg on Sandgate beach, gazmg with wonder on the great 
deep, and, as I listened to its ererlaflting moan, little dreaming 
that three thousand miles b^ond was a land in which ray lot 
would one day be cast. There was an old castle, too, in the 
vicinity, which had been built years ago — ages to my boyish 
mind — by Henry the Eighth. I became a great favourite of 
the keeper of this ancient plaee, and having acquired some 
knowledge of the bluff king Hal, I used tq wander through the 
desolate court*yards where the rank grass grew ; sit in deserted, 
windowless chambers, where the bat nestled and the owl 
screamed, or gaze Irom turret and battlement on the surround* 
ing scenery. And I would in fancy people the [^ce with its old 
inhabitants, and see plumed cavaliers and ruffled dames pacing 
the corridors, or surrounding the groaning board. Katherine 
of Arragon, and Ann Boleyn, with Henry's other wives, flitted 
by me. I lived, as it were, on the past ; and thus, almost 
unconsciously, my imagination was cultured, and my mind em- 
bued with a love of history and poetry. Among other drcum- 
stances connected with this period of my life, I well remember 
one which much impressed me. The venerable and devoted 
William Wilberforce resided, during a few of the summer months, 
at Sandgate^ for the benefit of his health. I had heard much 
of the gi^at philanthropist, and was not a little delighted when 
my fhther took me to his lodgings, where a prayer^meeting 
was held. How it was, I know not, but I attracted Mr 
Wilberforoe's attention. He patted me on the head, said 
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vDAuy kind things, and expressed wishes for my welfkre. He 
also presented me with a book, and wrote with his own hand 
my name on the fly-leaf. Having acquired some reputation as 
a good reader, he requested me to read to him. I did so, and 
he expressed himself as much pleased. The book presented to 
me, I long since lost, but never shall I forget the kindly words 
of the venerable giver.' 

* During my father's absence in the wars, my mother's circum- 
stances were very straitened, although, in addition to school- 
keepmg, she worked industriously at making a kind of lace 
then very fashionable, and in the manufacture of which article 
she greatly excelled. On one occasion, when our necessities 
absolutely required extra exertion, she took her basket of work, 
and travelled eight and a half weary miles to the town of Dover. 
Arrived there, foot-sore and heart-weary, she threaded -the 
streets and lanes with her lace, seeking for custoiners, but not 
one did she find ; and after reluctantly abandoning the pursuit, 
she once more turned her face towards her home — a home 
desolate indeed.' 

In such a woxnan's energy and fortitude, we discover a heroiwi 
outrivalling her husband's courage on the field of battle. Moral 
sublimity is not to be found only on the arena of m^bty con- 
^ct. Within many a woman's heart there is a courage which 
DO aoaals of bravery can surpass ; and on the humble sphere of 
domestic Hfe there have often been prepared better blessings for 
iho world than the greatest victory ever secured. The soiil 
that avid circumstanoes so discouraging bravely meets bard" 
ships before which others would. have sunk, and implatiits in the 
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infant mind the seeds of a life fruitful in good deeds, deserves 
well at the world, which gains by a virtue so lady. Who that 
has risen from poverty to affluence knows not that it is in the 
days of privation that the providence of God is most distinctly 
seen ! This fact was strikingly exemplified in connection with 
this profitless journey with the basket and lace. 

^Painful, bitterly painful,' says Mr Gough in his Autobio- 
graphy, *' were my mother's reflections, as she drew near her 
door, and when she rested her dreadfully tired frame, she had 
nothing in the house with which to recruit her strength. During 
her absence, a gentleman had sent for me to the library, and was 
so pleased with my reading, that he made me a present of five 
shillings. O how rich I was I Never had I possessed so vast 
an amount of money before, and all imaginable modes of spend- 
ing it flitted before my fancy. I went to play with some other 
boys until my mother's return from Dover ; and soon after- 
wards, on entering our house, 1 found her sitting in her chair, 
bathed in tears. I asked her what was the matter, when she 
drew me close to her, and looking in my face, with a mournful 
expression which I shall never forget, informed^ me that all her 
weary journey had been fruitless — she had sold nothing. O 
with what joy I drew the crown-piece and the sixpence from 
my pocket, and placed them in her hand ; and with what 
delightful feelings we knelt down, whilst she poured out her 
heart in thankfulness to God, for the relief so seasonably pro- 
vided I My mother gave me a halfpenny for myself, and I felt 
happier then than I did when I received the shinmg silver 
crown-piece : it was all my own, to do as I liked with — to keep 
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or spend. What an inestimable privilege! I can, in all 
sincerity, say, that never have I received money since then 
which has afforded me such solid satisfaction ; and some of my 
most pleasant reminiscences are circumstances connected with 
that boyish incident/ 

Like all other boys, his amusements sometimes consisted in 
personifying a preacher, while, with a mimic gravity seldom 
equalled, he went through the various parts of a religious ser- 
vice ; and sometimes they were varied by a Punch and Judy 
exhibition, vastly superior to that of many a strolling performer. 
In all these amusements his chief companion was a younger 
sister, who has all along clung to him with that devoted affection 
which sisters only manifest. 

His father having returned from the wars, the question came 
to be discussed, what was to be made of John* He had now 
reached the age of twelve. The boy's spirit being above any 
service of a menial nature, and his parents' means not admitting 
of procuring for him a trade, an agreement was made with a 
family emigrating from the village to America, that for the sum 
of ten guineas they should take him along with them, teach him 
a trade, and provide for him till he had reached the age of 
twenty-one. Fired with that love of adventure so common to 
youth, John eagerly seconded the proposal, and on the 4th of 
June, 1829, he took farewell of hb native village. The parting 
with his parents was deeply affecting. ^ My poor mother,' says 
he, ^ folded me to her bosom, then she would hold me off at 
arm's length and gaze fondly on my face, through her tearful 
eyes reading, only as a mother could, the book of futurity for 




me.' As he passed through the streets many a kind hand 
waved a farewell, and not a few familiar voices sounded oat 
a hearty *God bless you.' Old Granny Hoghen who kept 
the green grocery, actually loaded him with bull's eyes, 
cakes, candles, and good wishes. From the roof of the Lon- 
don night coach, the form of a crouching female by a low- 
wall, caught his eye-*it was his mother taking another look of 
her son. 

On the 10th of June he sailed from the Thames in the ship 
Helen, Passing Dover, she arrived off Sandgate on Sunday, 
when it fell a dead calm, and the ship's anchors were dropped. 
In the course of the day several boats came off from the shore, 
in one of which was his father ; his mother and sister having 
gone to chapel. As evening came on, boat afler boat left, and 
be went to bed. At midnight he was aroused and called on 
deck. There he found his mother and sister, who hearing on 
their return home that he was in the offing,''paid half a guinea 
for another short hour with the object of their affection. 

At length he found a refuge from his grief in sleep, and when 
he awoke in the morning he found a breeze bearing them 
•galhintly on their way. Here again the inflaeace of a godly 
mother comes into view :-— 

' Occaaionallyy on looking over my little stock of worldly 
goods, I would find little billets or papers, containing texts of 
scripture, pinned to the different articles. In my Bible, texts 
of seripture were marked for me to commit to memory; amongst 
tkean, I remember, were the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th chapters of 
Pxoverb8% As we voyaged on, I soon began to feel a difSsrence 
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in my new situation ; and often did I bitterly contrast the treat- 
ment I received, with that to which I had been accustomed at 
home. I wished myself back again : but the die was cast, and 
so I put up with disagreeables as well as I could. On the 
morning of the 8d of August, fifty-four days from the time of 
sailing, we arrived off Sandy Hook ; and O how I longed, as 
we sailed \ip the Narrows, to be on deck, and survey the scenery 
of the New World ! I was not permitted to do this ; for, whilst 
I could hear the shouts of delighted surprise which burst from 
the lips of the passengers who crowded the vessel's sides, I was 
confined below, occupied in blacking the boots and shoes of the 
family, in order that they might be landed "sound, and in good 
order." ' 

After two years^ service in the family with whom he emigrated, 
he preferred fighting his own way in the world, and bade adieu 
to forming life in Oneida county. ^ On my arrival in New York,' 
says he, ^ I had half a dollar only in my pocket, and all the 
goods I possessed in the world were contained in a little trunk 
which I carried. I stood at the foot of Courtland Street, after 
I left the boat. Hundreds of people went by, on busy feet, 
heedless of me, and I felt desolate indeed. But, amidst all my 
lonely sorrow, the religious impressions I have just refeired to, 
and, more especially, those which I had derived from the lips of 
my beloved mother, afiR)rded some rays of consolation which 
glimmered through the gloom. Whilst I was standing, pon* 
dering whither I should bend my steps, a man came up to me, 
and asked me where he should carry my trunk. Then, indeed, 
the strong sense of my forlomness came to me, and I scarcely 
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ever remembered to have experienced more bitterness of spirit 
than on that occasion'. Fancy me, reader, a boy, just fourteen 
years of age, a stranger in a strange city, with no one to guide 
him, none- to advise, and not a single soul to love, or be loved 
by. ^ There I was, three thousand miles distant from home and 
friends ; a waif on life's wave, solitary in the midst of thousands, 
and with a heart yearning for kindly sympathy, but finding 



none.' 



He soon obtained employment as a bookbinder, and lodgings 
in a miserable house. To his surprise, he found that he was to 
^share a bed with an Irishman, lying sick of fever. The second 
night he preferred lying on the floor on a wretched shake-down. 
At dead of night he was awoke by his sick companion in the 
agonies of death. ' O never have I heard such agonising 
exclamations as broke from the lips of that dying mau, as he 
called with terrible earnestness on Christ to save him, and on 
God to be merciful to him 1 He seemed anxious to know the 
hour. I told him I thought it was near morning, as the cock 
had crowed. Afler some more moaning noises, he suddenly 
fell back on the bed. I heard a rattling gurgling sound, and 
then all was silent. Ifelt the man was dead, although I could 
not see him, and knew that I was alone with Death for the first 
time. O how slowly dragged on the hours until dawn ! and 
when the fiunt light struggled through a little window in the 
roof, and gradually brought out the walls and furniture from 
the gloom, there lay the dead man on his back, his mouth wide 
open, and his eyes glazed, but staring only as dead eyes can.' 
Desolation like this was sufficient to crush any young heart, 
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but sympathy and help were at hand. What child of misfortane 
has not found help in woman ? At every turn in John Gough*s 
life, we find her like a ministering angel waiting on him. 
I soon afterwards went. to my work, and my business was to 
pack up bandies of books for Cincinnatti. As I was working, I 
fell into a train of thought respecting my desolate situation ; 
and as I mused, the scalding tears fell in large drops on the 
paper I was using. Into the very depths of my sorrow a kind heart 
looked ; for whilst I was weeping, a young lady came to me, 
and asked me what was the matter. Her tone of kindness and 
look of sympathy won my confidence, and I informed her of the 
particulars of my little history. When I had finished my tale, 
she said, ^ Poor distressed child ! you shall go home with me 
to-night.' I did so ; and when I arrived at her house, I saw 
her mother, who was engaged in frying cakes on the stove. 
Th^yonng girl took her mother aside into an inner room, and 
presently the latter came out and said to me, ' Poor boy I I 
will be a mother to you.' These words fell like, refreshing dew 
on my young heart ; and mother and sister indeed did the bene- 
volent Mrs Egbert and her daughter prove to me. Soon after 
this, I joined the church in Allen Street ; and afler remaining 
with the Egberts some months, I removed, and boarded with 
my class leader, Mr Anson Willis. I afterwards boarded with 
a Mrs Eetchum ; but frequently wished I had renuuned with 
Mrs Egbert. During this period of my life, circumstances in- 
duced me to leave the church, and also my place of employment; 
and I became exposed to temptation, and too soon grew 
thoughtless of reh'gious things.' 
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Moved by affection, his mother and sister soon followed him 
to America. One Saturday afternoon, in August, 1883, a 
letter informed him that they were on board the ship Presidmt^ 
then lying in the stream. >* How happy did I feel that eTenimg 
when my parent first made tea in our own home ! Our three 
cups and saucers made quite a grand show; and, in ima- 
gination, we were rich in viands, although our meal was 
frugal enough. Thus we lived comfortably together, nothing 
of note occurring until the November following, when, owing 
to ar want of business and the general pressure of the times, 
I was dismissed from my place of work. This was a severe 
blow to us aU, and its force was increased by my sister, 
who was a straw-bonnet maker, also losing her employment. 
Our rent was one dollar and a quarter per week; but finding 
it necessary to retrench in our expenditure, we gave up 
our two rooms, and made one answer our purpose, diviiing 
it into two compartments at night, by hanging up a tem- 
porary curtain. Our rent was now reduced to fifty cents 
a-week, and all our goods and chattels were contained in the 
garret, which we continued to occupy until my mother^s death. 
Things gradually grew worse and worse. Winter in all its 
terrors was coming on us, who were ill prepared for it. To add 
to our troubles, wood, during that season, was very high in 
price, and, in addition to want, we sufiered dreadfully from 
cold. I obtained employment only at uncertain intervals, and 
for short periods, as errand-boy in a book-store in Nassau 
Street, and in a bindery ; but even with this aid, we were sorely 
ofi* and painfully pinched. Thus was the whole of that dreary 
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'winter one eo&timted SQene of priTalion. Our aovrotni were 
aggjntfvated by my poor motlier^s ridoiesfli and oor iqpparel 
began to grow wretchedly scanty. I remember my mother 
once wishing for tome broth made from miitUHi. Not being 
al^e to bear &at she shoold want anythiag she required, I took 
my beat coat, and hawing pawned it, proeured her some meat, 
and thiia siip|>Hed her wants so fiur as praiotieable. Often and 
oileA have I, when we were destitute of wood, and had no 
money to pioeare any, gone a mile or two into the country, and 
dragged hosM suck pieoes aa I might find lying about the sides 
of tbe road. Food, too^ was sometimes wanting; and once, 
seieing my mother in tears, I ascertained that we had no bread 
in tke hoqtfe. I could not bear the sight of suck distress, and 
wandered down 4 dtreet, s<^biBg as I went. A stranger 
aoeosted m^ and aaked me what wae tke matter. '^ I'm' hungry,** 
said I, "« ffiod so is my mother.'* '' Weil," said the stranger, '' I 
can't do mueh, but Jll' get yon a loaf;" and when I took this 
three-cent piece of bread home, my mother placed the Bible on 
an old ricketty pine table, and having opened it, read a portion 
of scripture, and then we knelt down, thanking God for hia 
goodness, and asking his blessing on what we were about to 
partake e£> All these sulRsrings and privations my poor mother 
botfe wiith ehiMtalm resigpuifion, and never did ihe repine 
thnM%h all that dtnatfay sMsett. 

' Aa tke qpving eume otf, both my sister and myself get em- 
ployment agatoi and our sitnatioo was bettered for a time. I 
new earMi four doUasaand a half »-week, an4 1M»eaaUed to 
redeMA mjr eoat A happy day wm thai t»ken I wedt in it 
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with my sister to a place of worship. I would here mention, 
that during all that hard winter we received no charitable 
assistance (rom any source. 

'And now comes one of the most terrible events of my 
history — an event which almost bowed me to the dust. On the 
8th of July, 1834, my spirits were unusually exuberant. I 
laughed and sang with my young companions, as if not a doud 
was to be seen in all my sky, when one was then gathering which 
was shortly to burst in fatal thunder over my head. About 
dght o'clock I returned home, and was going up the steps, 
whistling as I went, when my sister met me at the threshold, 
and seizing me by the hand, exclaimed, " John, moiher^s deadP^ 
What I did, what I said, I cannot remember ; but they t(M me 
afterwards I grasped my sister's arm, laughed frantically in her 
face, and then for some minutes seemed stunned by the dreadful 
intelligence. As soon as they permitted me, I visited our 
' garret. There she lay, with her face tied up with a handker- 
chief — 

''By foreign hands her aged eyes were closed! 
By foreign hands her decent limbs composed.*' 

A sudden attack while in the act of preparing supper, and 
in a few minutes all was over. I sat all night watching her 
cold remains, and none but myself and God can tell what a 
night of agony that was. The people of the house aooomoko- 
dated my suter below. When the morning dawned- in miy 
desolate chamber, I tenderly placed the passive hand by my 
mother's side, and wandered out into the as yet quiet streets. 
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I turned my face towards the wharf, and, arrived there, sat 
down by the dock, gazing with melancholy thoughts upon the 
glancing waters. All that had passed seemed to me like a 
fearful dream, and with difficulty could I at certain intervals 
convince myself that my mother's death was a fearful reality. 
An hour or two passed away in this dreamy, half-delirious state of 
mind, and I then involuntarily proceeded slowly towards my 
wretched home. I had eaten nothing ^nce tl^e preceding after- 
noon, but hunger seemed, like my other senses, to have beoome 
torpid. On my arrival at our lodgings, I found that a coroner's 
inquest had been held on my mother's corpse, and a note had 
been left by the official, which stated that it must be interred 
by noon of the following day. What was I to do ? I had no 
money, no friends, and what was perhaps worse than all, non^ 
to sympathise with myself and sister but the people about us, 
who could affi>rd the occasional exclamation of '^ poor things P 
Again I wandered into the streets, without any definite object 
in view. I had a vague idea that my mother was dead and 
must be buried, and little feeling beyond that. At times I even 
forgot this sad reality. Weary and dispirited, 1 at last once 
more sought my lodgings, where my sister had been anxiously 
watching for me. I learned from her, that during my absence, 
some persons had brought a pine box to the house, into which 
they had placed my mother's body, and taken it off in a cart 
for interment. They had but just gone, she said ; I told her 
that we must go and see mother buried ; and we hastened after 
* the vehicle, which we soon overtook. 

' There was no " pomp and circumstance '' about that humble 
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funeral ; but never went a mortal to the grave who had been 
more truly loved, and waa then more sincerely lamented, than 
the ailent traveller towards Fotter^s Field, the place of her 
interment. Only two lacerated and bleeding hearts mourned 
for her. We soon reached the burying-grotmd. My moiher^a 
ixMa waa then taken out and placed in a trench, and a little 
diit was thinly sprmkled over it. So was die buried !* 

So painfully humiliating were the circumstances connected 
wxth the burial of one so tenderly loved, that from that day, 
John Googhihas never been able to bear the sight of a funeral, 
or follow the remains of a fiiend to the grave. *• The next 
day I passed wearily enough, and at night I procured a litlle 
deQp ; but from the afleraoon of my mother's death, not a 
monsel of food had passed my lips. I loathed food, and it was 
not untSi the Friday evening that I was persuaded to take any. 
BveryAing about us so forcibly and pMoftiUy reminded us of 
he< ve had lost, that my sister and myself determined^to remove 
from our lodgings ; and» having disposed of our feather-bed, 
and a few little matters, to the woman of the house, we paid 
a week's hoard in advance at a house in Spring Street. I now 
b^gan toj&el tho e£&ets of my nlgfat-watdungs and neglect of 
food,, and was taken so sick that a dty physician attended ave 
fbr three or fiyor days. My sister and I had sepaoafted, as she 
boarded where she worked, in the upper part of the dty. 

* I started for New York about September, and there went 
to work for Mr John Gladdingy who always behaved kindly 
towards me. I boarded in Qrand Stveei ; and about this timi ' 
liid tkft fottidatimi of many of my fotuie sorrows. 
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>I possessed a tolerably good vmee^ and sang pretty ytoU, 
haying also tbe laeolty of imitatioa rather stronglj developed ; 
and bdbg weU etecked with ainnsiDg stories, I got introduoed 
into the society of thoughtless and dissipated young men, to 
whom my talents made me welcome. These companions were 
what IS termed respectable ; bat tb^r drank. I now began to 
attend the theatres frequently, and felt ambitious of strutting 
my hour upon the Mage. I well remember, m my early days, 
having entertained, through the influence of my mother, a 
horror of theatres; and not very long aAerwaids, so low 
had I fallen, and so desperately had I baoksUdden, 
that at the very door of that same^ theatre, which I bad, 
five years b^ore, wished destroyed, as a temple 4>f sin, I stood 
applying for a situation as aetor and comic singer. I afberwards 
performed at the Franklin Theatre, under the assumed Aame of 
Gilbert. 

' During this period I worked pretty steadily at my basiness ; 
bnt such were my growii^j^ habits of dissipation, that, although 
receiving &ve dollars a^week, I squandered every cent away, 
and was continoally in debt. It could not be expected that, 
connected with the stage, I could foUow steadily a more sobeir 
oeoupation. Nor did I; for I worked oily at imcertaia in- 
tervala— frequently was absent for days together, and, as a 
necessary oonsequenoe, incurred the displeasure of my employer. 
I now entbrely g$ve myself up to Uie stage, and gained some 
reputation for t^e manner in ndiich I peHbrmed a low line of 
oharaoter.' 

He then removed to Newburyport, where he again obtained 
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cmploynient, bat continued to pursue a courBe of reckless dissi- 
pation. The course of John Gough has been that of thousands 
who have betaken themselves to our large cities to push their way 
in the world. Snares are planted in every path, and the young 
are required to avoid them at the time when tliey are least 
aware of their existence, and have least power to resist tb^ 
seductive influence. At this stage of life the passions are 
peculiarly powerful, the imagination is peculiarly lively, appetite 
has a keenness which repeated gratification soon destroys. If 
the first taste of criminal sensual pleasures was as bitter as when 
the cup is drained, it would be rejected with disgust. Or if the 
true moral character of an act were fully apprehended, the 
comparative simplidty and innocence of youth would revolt at 
the thought of its perjfbrmance. But the moral sense is easily 
beclouded, the pleasure is so great and the evil apparently so 
trivial. Professed friends assure us the way is safe, pasnon 
prompts compliance, self-confidence fears not. Once and again 
the temptation is 3rielded to, and our virtue has proved its 
adequacy for the trial. Where is the harm of a social glass ? 
better than ourselves partake of it. But the tempter at length 
discovers himself in his true colours, when appetite grows strong 
and moral strength becomes weak. Why not go to the theatre? 
It is but once. The glare of light, the brilliance of the decora- 
tions, the fascination of the music, the interest of the play, all 
win upon the mind. Again we go, and again and again, 
till recklessness has seized us, or if moral principle fight 
for her old dominion, all the stale arguments in favour of such 
amusements come to our aid. Such were John Gough's 
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temptations, and, like thousands before him, he believed the 
deo^ver, and bitterly did he pay for his folly. 

lake other young men, he became imbued with sceptical 
opinions. * We had heard,* said he, when addressing a large 
meeting of young men in London, ' and knew of those who be- 
lieved that God was too merciful to punish us eternally for the 
sins and eyil deeds extending over so short a space of time as the 
human life, and we thought it an exceeding comfortable doctrine, 
if we could only get hold of it so as to be satisfied of its truth. 
I know that we glared greedily over the Bible to find a peg to 
hang a hope upon, that we might hold our enjoyments that 
were sinful. We tortured particular texts, and stretched cer- 
tain passages. We began to destroy, or to attempt to destroy, 
the conviction we had that the Bible was true. There it was 
said, " Rejoice, O young man, in the days of thy youth,*' and 
so on, — but ^^ remember that after all these things there cometh 
judgment." We did not like that. ^^The soul that sinneth, it 
shall surely die,'' — ^we did not like that. We could not enjoy 
ourselves as we wished, believing that. We must undermine it, 
— and how did we set to work? We put on one side every 
vevidenoe of Christianity,— went to work to pick fiaws in the 
characters of professors of religion. ^^ How inconsistent," we 
siud, ^^ is such a man ! How short he fidls of his profession 1" 
And then we took to Yolney, and Voltaire, and Taylor. We 
strove to cram ourselves with scriptural errors and contradictions, 
as a boy at school crams himself with a particular branch of 
study before an examination. In such a way we crammed oar- 
selves with infidel sentiments ; we drugged consdenoe with bad 
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habits, and tbaii walked oofe into the wiorld, full-fledged iafideki 
just as I verily believe nme handrad oniS annoty'iiine oat of trery 
thojusand oi Che siHeaUed fRSififtical young men of London do at 
this di^. We tried to malce oonelves bcfieve that we didn't 
believe, and conldn^t. Tberefixra we got very angry at every 
influence that disturbed us, and spat our venom on the BiUe» 
the neligbn of the Bibk, and its miniatcn.' 

Next we find him entering into an arrangement with the 
captain of a fishiag^hoait, to go a vovage with him down 
Chaleur Bay. * As there was no mm oa board, I was foieed to 
ke^ sober, and that at least saved me a oeosiderabie amomrt of 
suSetimg. When, however, I wont on shore, I made op for my 
flQTced abstinenoe by bettle*deep potations. In coneeqaeqoe of 
what is oommonly eaUed a ^^ ^ree," my life was at one time 
placed in ooneiderable jeopardy. Several of our erew, with my- 
self, had been on board a neighbouring vessel, and on our vetam 
at night, I was, as might be expeeled, very drunk. The boat 
was rowed to the side of onr craft, and I was so mneb 
intoxieated, thai, unnoticed, I ky at the bottom of the boat. 
As customary, when the rest of liie crew got on board, the 
hook was teteaed in the bow of the boat, which was drawn ap. 
in consequenee of this,- as the bow was hoisted with a jetk, I 
was flong violently from where I wa^ l^^ngi to the stem, and 
the force of the blew eflhctnidly awakened me. I called. out 
and alansied my companions, just in time to prevent me being 
thrown ^vei^aaNi. And yet at this time I did not ooBsidep 
mysetf to be what in reality I was'-wt drankaid. 

^The purpose of our ▼o}'ago , baring been answered, we 
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prapured 4bfr our komew«rd nil,' and were makiBg for pint, 
iHim a violenl; ttorm burst over w. For honrs we ezpeofeed 
te go to the bottom, and acaroe a bope lemained to ebeer na, 
41m oaptnn hanng ghnen up everytbiag for loat. Next morning 
at dayligbt, havrng diaooveved land, we made towarda it, and 
about noon anchored in Shelbmme fiaj, NoFin Sootia. We 
aeon aet aail once more, nnd I arrived in Newborjrpost on the 
fifst Sunday in UTovember., g^ enough te be freed from mjr 
nnpriaonment for three and a half moDtha in a amall yeaael of 
6Sky tone bnithen. 

*Hot long afterwarda I entered into the matrimonial atnle, 
and commenced hooaekeeping, having earned monegr auffieieat 
by my fishing voyage to purchase some neat furniture. In my 
new condition I might have done well, for I had every prospect 
of auoceas, had it not been for my (^oaving after society, whieh, 
in spite ci having a home of my owe, I atiii felt. 

* Daring my reaidenoe at NewburypeH, my early aeriona im- 
pnssiona en one oecaaion in a meaaure Mrived, and I U^ some 
atingings of oenadence for my neglect of the Sabbath and reli- 
gious observancea. I recommenced attending a place of worahip, 
but my deaire for atrong Uqoom and company seemed to present 
an inanpemble barrier against all improvement ; and, after a few 
weeks, every aeration after better thinga had ceased, every bud 
of promiaed eooafort was emshed. 

* And now my cironmatancea began to be desperate indeed. In 
vain wove aU my efforta to obtain work, and at kwt I beeamn so 
reduced, that at times I dKd not know, when one meal was ettded, 
whera on the foee of the broad earth I ahonld find another. 
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Forther mortification awaited me, and by slow degrees I became 
aware of it. The young men with whom I had associated in 
bar-rooms and parlours, and who wore a little better dothing 
than I could afford to put on, one after another began to drop 
my acquaintance. If I walked in the public streets, I too quickly 
perceived the cold look, the averted eye, the half recognition ; 
and to a tonsitive spirit, such as I possessed, this treatment was 
almost past endurance. To add to the mortification caused by 
such treatment, it happened that those who had laughed the 
loudest at my songs and stories, and who had been social enongli 
with me in the bar-room, were the very individuals who seemed 
most ashamed of my acquaintance. I felt that I was shunned 
by the respectable portion of the community also, and, once 
asking a lad to accompany me in a walk, he informed me that 
his lather had cautioned him against assodating with me. This 
was a cutting reproof, and I felt it more deeply than words can 
express. Thought was a torturing thing. When I looked back, 
Memory drew fearfiil pictures, in the lines of lurid fiame ; and 
whenever I dared anticipate the future, Hope refused to illumine 
my onward path. I dwelt in one awfiil present.' 

A circumstance now transpired which attracted his attention, 
and led him to consider his situation, and whither he was hurrying. 
A lecture was advertised to be delivered by the first reformed 
drunkard, Mr J. J. Johnson, whovinted Newbuiyport, and he was 
invited by some friends to attend. He went, and heard the speaker 
depict, in forcible and graphic terms, the misery of the drunkard^ 
and the awful consequences of his conduct, both as they affected 
himself and those connected with him. His conscience told him 
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that the troth was spoken by the lecturer, for what had he not 
snfiered from intemperance? He remained only aboat ten mi- 
nutes, and as he left the chapel, a young man oficred him the 
pledp;e to sign. He actually turned to sign it, but at that critical 
moment, the appetite for strong drink, as if determined to haye 
the mastery over him, came in all its force, and remembering 
too, just then, that he had a pint of brandy at home, he deferred 
signing, and put off to a 'more convenient season' a proceeding 
which might have saved him much sorrow. He, however, com- 
promised the matter with his conscience, by inwardly resolving 
that he would drink up what spirit he had by him, and then 
ikink of leaving off the use of the accursed liquid altogether. 

His wife decided on paying a visit to his sister, at Pro- 
vidence. It was the first time since their marriage that they 
had ever been separated, and the house looked lonely and 
desolate. He thought he would not go to work, and a great 
inducement to remain at home existed in the shape of his old 
enemy, West India rum, of which he had nearly a gallon in the 
house. Although the morning was by no means far advanced, 
he sat down, intending to do nothing until dinner-time. But 
he could not sit alone without rum, and therefore drank glass 
afler glass, until he became so stupified that he was compelled 
to lie down on the bed, .where he soon fell asleep. When he 
awoke, it was late in the afternoon, and then, as he persuaded 
himself, too late to make a bad day's work good. He invited 
a neighbour, who like himself was a man of intemperate habits, 
to spend the evening' with him. He came, and they sat down 
to the rum, and drank together freely until late at night, when 
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he staggered home ; and so intoxicated was Goagh, 4faat in 
moving to go to bed, he fell over the table, broke a lamp, 
and la/ on the floor for some time unable to rise. At last 
he managed to get to bed; but he did not sleep, for the 
drankard never knows the blessings of undisturbed repose. 
Awaking in the night with a raging thirst, his mouth was 
parched, and his throat was burnhig ; and he anxioudy groped 
about the room, trying to find more rum, in which he sought 
to quench his dreadful thirst. No sooner was one draught 
taken than the horrible dry feeling returned ; and so he went 
on swallowing repeated glassfuls of the spirit, until at last he 
had drained the very last drop which the jar contained. His 
appetite grew by what it fed on ; and having a little money by | 
him, he with difficulty got up, made, himself look as tidy as 
possible, and then went out to buy more rum, with which he 
returned to the house. The fact will perhaps seem incredible, 
but so it was, that he drank sprits continually, without tasting a 
morsel of food, for the next three days. This conld not lasfc 
long: a constitution of u^on strength coold not endure snoh 
treatment, and his was partially brdcen down by previoln 
dissipation. 

He began to experience a feeling hiUierto unknown to hiou 
Afler the three days* drinking to whioh we have just referred^ he 
felt one night, as he lay on his bed, an awful sense of something 
dreadlul coming upon him. It was as if he had been partially 
stunned, and now, in an interval of conscioasness, was about to 
have the fearful blow which had prostrated him repeated. * There 
was a craving for sle^,' says he, 'sleeps blessed sleep I but oQr 
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eyelids were as if they could not dose. Every object around rae 
I beheld irith startling distinctness, and my hearing became 
nnnatorally acute. Tlran to the singing and roaring in my eiffs 
woc^d suddenly saoc^d a silence so awful, that only the still* 
ness of the graye might be compared with it. At other times 
strange voices would whisper unintelligible words, and the 
slightest noise would make me start like a guilty thing. But 
the horrible burning thirst was insupportable, and to quench it, 
and induce sleep, I clutched again and again the rum bottle, 
hugged my enemy, and poured the iltfernal fluid down my 
parched throat. But it was of no use — none. I could not 
sleep. Then I bethought me of tobacco ; and, staggering from 
my bed to a shelf near, wkh great difficulty I managed to 
procure a pipe and some matches. I could not stand to light 
the latter, so I lay again on the bed, and scraped one against 
the wall. I began to smoke, and the narcotic leaf produced a 
stupe&etion. I dozed a little ; but, feeling a warmth on my 
face, I awoke, and discovered my pillow to be on fire ! I had 
dropped a lighted match on the bed. By a desperate e^rt, 
I threw the pillow from the bed, and, too exhausted to fed 
annoyed by tiie burning feathers, I sank again into a state of 
semndency. How long I lay, I do not exactly know ; but I 
was ronaed &wa my lethargy by the neighbours, who, alarmed 
hy 8 smell of fire, came to my room to ascertain the cause. 
When they took me firom my bed, the undev part of the straw 
witti which it was stoflbd waa smooldermg, and in a quarter of 
aa h0nr more amsl have burst into a flames Had such been 
the easev how honible would have been my fate, for it is more 
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than probable that in my balf-senseless condition I should have 
been suffocated or burned to death I The fright produced by 
this accident and very narrow escape, in some degree sobered 
me ; but what I felt more than any thing else was the exposure. 
Now all would be known, and I feared my name would become 
more than ever a by-word and a reproach. 

' Will it be believed that I again sought refuge in rum ? Scarcely 
had I recovered from the fright than I sent out, procured a 
pint of rum, and drank it all in less than half an hour. Yet so 
it was. And now came upon me many iierrible sensations. 
Cramps attacked me in my limbs which racked me in agony, 
and my temples throbbed as if they would burst. So ill was I, 
that I became seriously alarmed, and begged the people of the 
house to send for a physician. 

^For three days I endured more agony than pen could 
describe, even were it guided by the hand of a Dante. Who 
can tell the horrors of that malady, aggravated as it is by the 
almost ever-abiding consciousness that it is self-sought 1 Hideous 
faces appeared on the walls, and on the ceiling, and on the 
floors; foul things crept along the bed-clothes, and glaring 
eyes peeped into mine. I was at one time surrounded by 
millions of monstrous spiders, who crawled slowly, slowly, over 
every limb, whilst the beaded drops of perspiration would start 
to my brow, and my limbs would shiver until the bed rattled 
again. Strange lights would dance before my eyes, and then 
suddenly the very blackness of darkness would appal me by its 
dense gloom. All at once, whilst gazing at a frightful creation 
of my distempered mind, I seemed struck with sudden blindness. 
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I knew a candle was burning in the room, but I could not see 
it, all was so pitcby dark* I lost tbe sense of feeling too, for I 
endeayoured to grasp my arm in one band, but consciousness 
was gone. I put my hand to my side, ny head, but felt nothing, 
and still I knew my limbs and frame were there. And then 
the scene would change. I was falling — ^falling swiftly as an 
arrow far down into some terrible abyss ; and so like reality 
was it, that as I fell I could see the rocky sides of the horrible 
shaft, where mocking, jibing, mowing, fiend-like forms were 
perched ; and I could feel the air rushing past me, making my 
hair stream out by the force of the unwholesome blast. Then 
the paroxysm sometimes ceased for a few moments, and I 
would sink back on my pallet drenched with perspiration, 
utterly exhausted, and feeling a dreadful certainty of the renewal 
of my torments. 

' For about a month, terrified by what I had suffered, I ad- 
hered to my resolution ; then my wife came home, and in my 
joy at her return, I flung my good resolutions to the wind. The 
night of my wife's return I went to bed intoxicated. 

' My wife now began to exhibit symptoms of declining health, 
and my prospects, as before, were none of the brightest. 
Ten long weary days of suspense passed, at the end of which 
both she and her infant died. Then eame the terribly^ op- 
pressive feelirfg that I was utterly alone in the world ; and it 
seemed also that I was forgotten of Grod, as welbas abandoned 
by man. All the consciousness of my dreadful situation pressed 
heavily indeed upon me, and keenly as a sensitive mind could, 
did I feel the loss I had experienced. . I drank, now, to. dispel 
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my gloom, oc to drown it in the maddenilig oup ; and soon 
it whispered from one to «M>ther, until tbe whole town beCbme 
awara of it, that my wife and child were lying dead, and that 
I was dnmki -Bat if erer I was coned with ike faouky of 
thought) in .att its intensity, it was then. And tiiis was tbe 
degraded condkioii of one w&o had been nmsed on the It^ of 
piety, and whose in^int tongue had been tai^ht to utter a prayer 
against being led into tempt«tion. There, in the room where aU 
who had Ibved me were lying in the unoonsdous slamber of 
death, was I gazing with a maadlin mdan^oly imprinted o* my 
features, on the dead fonaas of those who were flesh of my flesh 
and bene of my bone. Daring the misevable hours of dftrknesSy 
I woahl steal from my lonely bed to tiie place where to/ dead 
wife and child ky^ and in agony of soul pass my shaking hand 
over their cold faces, and then return to my bed, after » draught 
of rum, which I had obtained and hidden under the piUow of 
my wrettched oonch. At such tknes, aU the events of the past 
wonld return, with temUe disttnetness, to my recollection ; sad 
many a time did I wish to die, for hope had w^tt nigh deserted 
me» heth with respect to this world and to the next. I had 
iqposttUaaed froift those puna principles whidi onee I had en* 
1, and was now 



*' A wandering, wretched, worn, and weary thing, 
Afthamed to ask, and yet I needed help.** 

^I haws in cevend pnts of tiiisnanalhe refened to myvocal 
talents and ny wentriloquial aoquirements. After every other 
rcMnrca hadfeiledme in my stmost need^ I was eompdlQdy>aa 
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die only neans cf getting a Ihtld ram, to aTadl myseff of these 
aids. Aacordingly my custom was to repab to the lowest giog* 
shops, and there I ■anight osaally be found, night after night, 
te&iiig feoetfous stories, singing comic songs, or tumiog books 
upside down and readii^ them whilst they were moVing round, 
to the great ddight and wonder of a set oilosfen who supplied 
me with drin^ in r^Bturn. Who could have recognised in the 
jibing uxMintebank, iathe drde of a laughing, drunken crowd, 
tht sou of r^gious parents, one who had been devote^ and.afiec« 
tioniite hot so very long before^-^one, too, who had felt and 
appredaked the pleasures wiiich redigion alone can bestow ? 

> Sabbaths, whicb from my childhood I had been taught to 
reverence, were now disregarded. Seldom did I enter God*s 
house, where pray^ was wont to be made, as I had done during 
a portion of the time I readed in New York. The day of rest 
Was no Sabbath to me, and my usual w^ of spending it was to 
stroll into the country where I might be alboe, with a bottle of 
ititoxieatkig liquor in my possession. When this was empty, I 
would crawl back to the town, under coTer of the darkness, and. 
close the sacred hours in some obsouie groggery, in the soeiety 
of those who, Hke myself^ ^Isr^arded the eommand of tlie Al- 
mighty to keep holy the Sabbath-di^.' 

* Well I remember,' said he, when addressing the students of 
the Uulvenity of Edinburgh, * the 4th of July, 1S42. It was 
the laCBt fluserable day I ever experienced. And, young maa, 
let me say here, it is htmufiating to me to ihms lay bore the 
seei^ats of 119 own experience to you; but I ha,Te TOwed ta God 
&at ji& my faculties, ali my energies, aH the poiwer be aUl- #ve 



me, and the life he shall grant, shall be expended in battling 
the hard-headed, black-hearted iniqaity ; and if I can, by shomring 
the scan where the iron entered into my soul — hy showing how 
I was hurrying to the rapids until Infinite Mercy snatched me 
firom the brink, — ^if I can save any young man from a similar 
fate, save him as I was saved, as if by fire, — I will bite the dust 
before you. (Cheers.) I had, at that time, no friends,— 
acquaintances I had, it is true, but no finends. Ah, young men, 
it is*a har4 thing to find yourself thus alone, to feel you axe a 
waif upon the stream, — ^not a tear shed for your troubles, or a 
throb of pleasure felt in your prosperity. I have had the feeling 
of solitude come upon me — never in the wild forest, never in 
the woods, where the singing of the birds and the whisperings 
of the winds are heard — ^but among the haunts of men. (Hear.) 
To walk in the city, street after street, and see no familiar &ce 
-^to have no home — ^rambling over God's earth as if over a 
burning desert — with no resting-place for the sole of the foot. 
I was alone, and I thought as I had no fiiends and no money, I 
would go to work. I did. I am a bookbinder by^trade, and I 
was soon hammering away upon the books. Presently I heard 
some music. Now, I am passionately fi>nd of music, and I could 
not resist the temptation to go out into the street to hear it. 
Just as I was going out, a gentleman said to me^-— ** It is a 
beautiful sight.'* ''It i»— what is it?" «<The Temperance 
Societies "at the back of the grove on their way to take part in 
the ceremonies of the day." '' Oh I " said I, '' I want nothing 
to do with them,'' and so saying, I went up stain and began 
hanunermg again. The music came nearer and nearer. I 
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coaldn*t stand it any longer. " I don't care," I said, ** whether 
thej be temperate bands or not, but I must go and hear them.*' 
I went into the street and leaned against a post. As the teeto- 
talers approached, I tried hard, as many do, to put a sneer on 
my face, and to curl the lip, that passers-by should think that 
one man was looking on with a great deal of contempt on the 
proceedings — "a parcel of old women — teetotalers? Pooh." 
(Laughter.) It was certainly a beautiful sight. The banners 
were fluttering away in the wind, the people looked cheerful 
and healthy, the music was full of spirit. When I saw bands of 
children moving along, I thought of the time when I was a 
happy boy, when,' in the little village of Sandgate, William 
Wilberfinrce — (cheers) — ^gave me a prayer book ; when I kneeled 
by my mother^s knee, and when her soft warm hand was laid on 
my head. In contrast to that — and the contrast thrilled through 
every nerve — ^I was a poor, desolate, despised drunkard. O how 
bitterly I felt ! I went to work uiitil night. Then I went to 
the hotel I was accustomed to frequent. "Give me some 
brandy," I said. I took it and drank it " Give me some more I" 
I took that and drank it. " Give me more !" " You have had 
enough." " I don't care, I will have more." The young men 
said afterwards I was mad. I scared them by my talk. At 
three o'clock in the morning, I went out of the town and bathed 
my brow in the clear air. I went to the graveyard and read of 
those whom I had known in the days of the past ; flung myself 
upon the grave of objects dear to me amid all my wretchedness, 
kicked my heels into the soil, tore the grass in anguish, and 
cursed my own infatuation. I had a bottle of laudanum in my 
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poeket, and aat leamng for a little while on a &iioe bordering^ 
on a rtiko«d| and began to think how I wished I oouU lie tha« 
and let the next train of can cut me in two. I widied to die* 
Then I thoo^t of men being sometimes cat in two bj a train, 
with a botUe of liquor by their side and of its being called an 
accident instead of the truth, — a suicidlB with such cEronmstaoets 
as mine for the caiase. I took the bottle and drew the eofk, 
but my hand shocd:, and that sayed my life, for the f ery edge of 
the gkss struck against my teeth« I looked to the city and 
heard the hum of business. Bitter in spirit I entered ^ km 
agwn. "Give me some brandy! Hal ha 1 who cares?**— ^ 
That is one day in the life of a drunkard' 



PART SECOND, 

BIB BEFOBHATION — BECOMES A TEHFBBANCB ADVOCATE, 

AKD SUBSEQUENT CABEEB. 

Htthebto my career had been one of almost nnmil^ated iroe ; 
(or, with the exception of the days of my childhood, my whole 
life had been one peipetoal struggle against poverty and misery 
ia their worst forms. Thrown at a tender age upon the world, 
I was soon taught its hard lessons. Death had robbed me of 
my best earthly protector, and Proridence cast my lot in a land 
thousands of miles from the place of my birth. Ten^talwii had 
aasatted me, uid trastiag to my own strength fw support, I had 
fiiUen, O how low I In the very depths of my desolation, wife 
and children had been torn from my side. In the midst of 
thousands I was lonely, and, abandoning hope, the only refuge 
iwhtch seessed open for me was the graye. A dark pail over- 
h«Bg that gbomy abode which shut out every ray of hope ; and 
although death to me would have been a ' leap la the dark/ I 
was willing to peril my immortal soul, and blindly rush into the 
presence of my Maker. Like a stricken deer, I had no com- 
muuon with my kind. Over eirery door of admission into the 
aodaty of my feUow^men, the words *no hope' seemed to be 
•nsocibed* Dtspeir was my companimi, and perpetual degeada- 
tion appeared to be my allotted doom. 
The month of October had nearly dsawn to a dose, and on 
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its last Sunday evening I wandered out into the streets, ponder- 
ing as well as I was able to do, for I was somewhat intoxicated, 
on my lone and friendless condition. My frame was mach 
weakened by habitual indulgence in intoxicating liquor, and little 
fitted to bear the cold of winter, which had already begim to 
come in. But I had no means of protecting myself against the 
bitter blast, and as I anticipated my coming misery, I staggered 
along, houseless, aimless, and all but hopeless. 

Some one tapped me on the shoulder. An unusual things 
that to occur to me ; for no one now cared to come in contact 
with the wretched, shabby-looking drunkard. I was a disgrace 
— 'a living, walking disgrace.' 

The person who touched my shoulder was an entire stranger. 
I looked at him, wondering what his business was with me. 
Regarding me very earnestly, and apparently with mudi interest; 
he exclaimed-- 

' Mr Gough, I believe ? ' 

* That is my name,' I replied, and was passing on. 

^ You have been drinking to-day,' said the stranger in a kind 
voice, which arrested my attention, and quite dii^elled any 
anger at what I might otherwise have considered an officions 
interference in my affiurs. 

* Yes, sir,' I replied ; * I have.' 

* Only sign our pledge,' remarked my friend ; ' sign it, and I 
will introduce you myself to good firiends, who will feel aa 
interest in your welfare, and take a pleasure in helping yon to 
keep your good resolutions. Only, Mr Gough, agn the pledge, 
and all will be as I have said ; ay, and more too.' 
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Oh how pleasantly fell those words of kmdness and promise 
on my crashed and braised heart ! I had long been a stranger 
to feelings saeh as now awoke in my bosom. A chord had 
been touched which vibrated to the tone of love. Hope once 
more dawned, and I began to think, strange as it appeared, that 
such things as my friend promised me migJU come to pass. On the 
instant I resolved to try at least, and said to the stranger — 

* WeU, I will sign it.' 
^When?' he asked. 

* I cannot do so to-night,' I replied, ^ for I mtut have some more 
drink presently ; but I certainly will to-morrow.* 

^We have a temperance meeting to-morrow evening,' he 
said : * will you sign it then V 

» I win.' 

*' That is right,' said he, grasping my hand. ^ I will be there 
to see yon.' 

^ Yon shall,' I remarked ; and we parted. 

I went on my way mnch touched by the kind interest which, 
at last, some one had taken in toy welfare. I said to myself, 
' If it should be the last act of my life, I will pe^orm my pro- 
mise, and sign it even though I die in the attempt, for that man 
has placed confidence in me, and on that account I love him.' 
I then proceeded to a low groggery in Lincoln-square hotel) 
and in the space of half an hour drank four glasses of brandy ; 
this, in -addition to what I had taken before, made me very 
drunk, and I staggered home as well as I could. Arrived there, 
I threw myself on the bed, and lay in a state of drunken insensi- 
bility nntU morning. 
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The fint ihSmg which oecarred to my mmd on awakening, 
was the promiae I had made on the evening befcwe to ngn the 
pkdge ; and feeling as i usaaUy did on ikd momiag after a 
dmnken bout, wretehed -and desolate, I was almost saorry that 
I had agreed to do so. My tongne was (ky, my throat paiohed— * 
my temples throbbed as if they woold bant, and I liad a honi- 
ble bttimng feeling in my stomadi, which almost auddened me, 
and I felt that I must have some bitters, or I riioald die. So I 
yielded to my appetite, which would not be ai^eased^ and I 
yepaiised to the same hotel, where I had sqaaadered away so 
many shillings before ; there I drank thvee or fovr times, mitil 
my n^fves were a little stmng, and dmo I went to wozik. 

All that day, the coming event of the evening was coatimmlly 
before my mind^s eye, and it seemed to me as if the appetite 
which had so long controlled me, exerted more jKiwer over 
me than ever. It grew stronger than I had at any time known 
it, now that I was about to rid myae^ of it. Untii noon I 
straggled against its erarings, and then^ unable to endnre my 
misery any longer, I osade some exciue for leaving the ahc^, 
and went Beariy a mile for it in order to prooore one more glass 
wherewith to appease the desMm who so tortured me. 

The day wore wearily away, and when evening came, I de- 
termined, in spite of many a hesitation, to perform tiie promise 
I had made to &i% stranger the nig^t before. The meeting was 
to be held at the lower Town Hail, Woroester, and thither, clad 
in an eld brown eortoat, elosriy buttoned np to my ehin, that 
my ragged habiliments beneath mi^t not be visible, I repaired. 
I took a place among the rest, and when an oppoitnnity of 
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Bpeddog pceemifted itself, I reqafiBted permtasioa to be heard, 
irhich 1MUI readily granted. 

When I stood up to relate my story, I was invited to«the 
stand, to ithick I repaired ; and, on taming to face the audience, 
I recognised my acquaintance who had asked me to sign. It 
was Mr Joel Sizratton. He greeted me with a smile of approba- 
tioBi, wiiidi nenred and stoengtfaened me for my task, as I trem- 
hlmgly observed every eye fixed upon me. I lifted my quiver- 
ing hsoKl, and then and there told what rum had done for me. 

In my palsied hand I with diCEiculty grained the pen, and, in 
charactexs ahneet as en>oked as tbose of old Stephen Hopkins, 
I signed tiie total abstinence pledge, and resolved to iree myself 
from the inexorable tyrant — Rum. 

The very idea of what I had done strength^ed and encour- 
aged me. Nor was this the only impulse giv^ ne to proceed 
in my new paldnray; for many who witnessed my signing, and 
heard my simple statemeBt, came forward kindly, grafl|>ed my 
hand, ssid ezpsessed their aatisfaetiQa at the step I had taken. 
A netr and better day seemed to have dawned, 

Aa I left the hall, agitated and^aervated, I remember chuckling 
to mfvelf with great graiafication, ' I hav« done it — I have done it.' 

little did Joel Stratton, a humble waiter ia a temperance 
hotel, know thainfluence of the kind act he had that njght done. 

* The smallest efibrt is noft lost ; 

Eaoh wavelet on the ooeui tost, 
Aida IB the ebb-tide or the flow; 
Ea^ nda-diop nkea some flewcmt blow- ; 
Bash struggle leanns huaaii woe. 



I went borne, he continnes, retired to bed, but in vain did I 
try to sleep. I pondered upon the step I had taken, a»d passed 
a restless night. Knowing that I Tolontarily renounced drink, 
I endeavoured to support my su£%rings, and resist the incessant 
craving of my remorseless appetite as well as I could ; but the 
struggle to overcome it was insupportably painful. When I got 
up in the morning, my brain seemed as though it would burst 
with the intennty of its agony, my throat appeared as if it were 
on fire, and in my stomach I experienced a dreadful burning 
sensation, as if the fires of the pit had been kindled there. My 
hands trembled so, that to raise water to my feverish lips was 
almost impossible. I craved, literally gasped, for my accustomed 
stimulus, and felt that I should die if I did not have it; but I 
persevered in my resolve, and withstood the temptations which 
assailed me on every hand. 

Still, during all this firightful time, I experienced a feeling 
somewhat akin to satisfaction at the pontion I had taken. I had 
made at least one step towards reformation. I began to think 
that it was barely possible that I might see better days, and once 
more hold up my head in society. Such feelings as these would 
alternate with gloomy forebodings, and ^ thick-coming fanoiea* 
of approaching ill. At one time hope, and at another fear, 
would predominate ; but the raging, dreadful continued thirst, 
was always present, to torture and tempt me. 

After breakfast, I proceeded to the shop where I was emi- 
ployed, feeling dreadfiilly ill. I determined, however, to put a 
bold fiice on the matter, and, in spite of the doud which seemed 
to hang over me, to attempt work. I was exceedingly weak. 
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and fancied^ as I almost reeled about the shop, that every eye 
was fixed upon me suspiciously, although I exerted myself to 
the utmost to conceal my agitation. How I got through that 
day I cannot now tell, but it seemed interminable, and as if it 
would n^ver come to an end. I Mt I was undeserving of confi- 
dence after I had so often broken my promises of amendment ; 
but I determined to make ^another effort to procure the respect 
of my employers, and going to one of the gentlemen in the shop, 
I informed him that I had signed the pledge. He looked at me 
very earnestly, and said, * I know you have.* 
* j^nd,^ I added, ' I mean to keep it.' 
' So they all say,' he replied ; ' and I hope yon will.' 
As he spoke doubtingly, I rdterated my determination to 
abide by the resolution I had made, never more to touch 
intoxicating liquors, and said to him, ^ You have no confidence 
in me, sir?' 

'None whatever,' he replied; 'but I hop^ you will keep 
your pledge.' 

I turned to work again, saddened in mind and subdued in 
spirit ; for the conversation I had just held with my employer 
showed me how low I had sunk in the esteem of prudent and 
sober-minded men. Whilst brooding over my misfortunes, I 
heard my name mentioned, and turning, saw a gentleman who 
had entered unobserved by me. He said, ' GU>od morning, Mr 
Gough. I was very glad to see you take the position yon did 
last night, and so were many of our temperance finends. It is 
just such men as you that we want ; and I have no doubt but 
you will be the means of domg the cause a great deal of good.' 
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Thw greatlj enopan^d me-; and tlie geailemaii, whose name 
vftsi Mr Jene W. Groodrich, then and noir praelwiBg as aa 
$ktarwey aad ooimaellor at low in Worcester, added, in a very 
]aaiiy tone, ' My offioe is at the Exchange, Mr Groagfa ; I shall 
be Tery happy to see yon, whenever you like to caU in — very 
happy.^ 

It woold be impoBsible to describe how this act, trifliBg as it 
appeamd, cfaeened ne. With Ae exception of Mr Joel Stratton, 
who hid asked me to sign l^e ptedge^ no one had accosted- me 
for months in a manner which would lead me to think any one 
cared for me, or what might be my fate. 

A new desire for life seemed suddenly to spring up — the 
anivessid l>OBiidary of human S3rmpathy includoig even my 
vietehed self in its cheering circle. And aH these sensations 
ware generated by a few kind words. 

What a lesson of love should not this teach us ! How know 
we but some trifling sacrifice, some little act of kindness, some, 
it may be, unconsidered word, may heal a bruised heart, or 
oheer a droopmg spirit ? 

Oh tiiB evening of the day following that on which I signed 
the pledge, I went strai^t home froaa my work-shop, with a 
ireadfid feding of some impending calamity haunting me. In 
apite of the encouragement I had received, the presentiment of 
coming evil was so strong, that it bowed me almost to the dust 
with apprehension. The unslakeable thirst still dung to me, 
and water, instead of allaying it, seemed only to increase its 
istenrity. I feared another attack of delirium tramens — and 
ilot witlieat reason ; for on that very eveniBg, when I took the 
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iron pm to screw up thd biadi^-press, it seemed to turn t» ft 
writlungf cre^fig snake in my bands. I dropped it in honor, 
and it was nothing bat a bar of ironl These and simlbtf 
illusions t^nrified me, arid ere long mj WOTsi apprehensioM were 
realised. I was fated ^to encounter one struggle more with my 
enemy before I became free. 

Fearful was that struggle. God, in his mercy, £nbid that 
any other young man should endure but a ten^ part of tiie 
torture which racked my frame and agonised my heart. As in 
the former attadc, hoirible faces glared upon me from the waUs 
-^faces ever changing, and displaying new and still Mere 
horrible feature^-^black, bloated insects crawled oyer my ihce, 
and myriads of burning, ccmcentiic rings were rerolTiDg 
incessantly. At one moment the chamber appeared as red ai 
blood, and in a twinkling it was dark as the diarael-house. I 
seemed to have a knife with hondreds of blades in my hand, 
every blade driven through the flesh of my hands, and all wefe 
so inextricably bent and tangled together, that I could not 
withdraw them for some time i and when I did, from my 
lacerated fingers the bloody fibres would stretch out all quiver- 
ing with life. After a finghtfiil paroxysm of this ki&d, I would 
start like a maniac firom my bed, and beg for lifid, life 1 What 
I of late thought so worthless, seeaied now to be of unapprad" 
able value. I dreaded to die, and dung to existenee, as ibeiittg 
that my tonics salvation dQ>ended on a little more of VHk, A 
great pertioii of this tiaie I spent alone ; no mother^s hand was 
near to wipe the big drops of perqpiratioii from my brow ; 
no kind voice cheefed me in my solitude. Alone I «^ 
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countered all the host of demoniac forms 'which crowded my 
chamber. No one witnessed my agonies, or counted my tears, 
and yet I recovered — how, still remains a mystery to myself. 

In abont a week, I gained, in a great degree, the mastery over 
my accursed appetite ; but the strife had made me dreadfully 
weak. Gradually my health improved, my spirits recovered, 
and I ceased to despair. Once more I was enabled to crawl 
into the sunshine; but O how changed! Wan cheeks and 
hollow eyes, feeble limbs, and almost powerless hands, plunly 
enough indicated that between me and death there had indeed 
been but a step. I will just tell you the first speech I ever made 
in my life, after I signed the temperance pledge. I went to the 
temperance meeting on the Monday night afterwards ; and the 
president of the society said, If the young man who ngned the 
pledge last Monday night is in the house, we will be very happy 
to hear firom him how he gets on and how he feels. And I 
stated that I was getting on pretty well, and that I felt a good 
deal better. That was my first speech : I said all I had to say, 
and then stopped* 

I in general.' regularly attended the weekly temperance 
meetings, and my case being well known, I was at length in- 
vited to speak on the subject. After some hesitation, I con- 
sented to do so, and addressed an audience for about fifteen 
minutes, stating what my course had been, and what temperance 
had.e£^cted for me, and also expressing my firm determination 
to adhere to the total abstinence pledge. I well remember the 
individual who first engaged me for a regular speech. He was 
41 good man, and devoted fi^end of the cause, Mr Hiram Fowler 
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of Upton. He heard my address at one of the temperance 
meetings, and thinking I should do good, waa very ansdous to 
seonre my humble services. 

One afternoon, not long after I joined the society, a gentle- 
man invited me to speak on temperance in the school-house on 
Bnmooat-plam. That evening I shall never forget. I was not, 
from scarcity of funds, enabled to procure fitting habiliments 
in which to appear before a respectable audience, and so I was 
compelled to wear an old over-coat, which the state of my un- 
der-dothing obliged me to button closely up to my chin. The 
place assigned to me was very near a large and well-heated 
stove. As I spoke, I grew warm, and after using a little exer- 
tion, the heat became so insufferable, that I was drenched in 
perspiration. My situation was ludicrous in, the extveme. I 
could not, in consequence of the crowd, retreat &oia the tre- 
mendous fire, and unbuttoning my coat was oat of the question 
altogether. What with the warmth imparted by my subject, 
and that which proceeded firom the stove, I was fairly between 
two fires. When I had done my speech, I was all but done 
myself, for my body contained a greater quantity of caloric than 
it had ever possessed before or since. I question whether 
Monsieur Chabert, the fire king, was ever subjected to a more 
'^ fiery trial.' Not long after this it began to be whispered about 
that I had talents for public speaking; and my career as an 
intemperate man having been notorious, a little curiosity as to 
my addresses was excited* At this time, nothing was farther 
from my intentions than becoming a public speaker. In n>y 
flints I never dreamed of this. 
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Prior to delivering an addren at Milbiiiy, I had parcbased a 
new sait of dothes, the first Wfaidi I had beish able to gel for a 
long period. They came home on the day &xed for my apeaking; 
Now, I had beeci so long accustomed to my old ganaents, fbat 
they had become as it were a ptfrt and paroel <^ myself^ and 
seemed to belong to me, and feel as natural as my sidh did. My 
new suit was yery fa^onably cut, and as I put on the articles 
one by one, I Mt more awkwardnessthan I Verily belidve I isrer 
exhibited, before or since, in tiie course of my life. The pan-* 
taloons were strapped down over feet whidi had long tieen used 
to freedom, and I feared to walk in my usual manner, kat ihey 
should^ at the knee. I fett'od too lest a strap should giye, and 
make me lop-sided fer Ife. The vert certamly set off mjr waist 
to the best advantage ; but it did not seeni, on a first ikcqaain* 
tance, half so eomlbrtable as my ancieat friend, ai^ugb the 
latter had long been threadbare and Muius a few buttons. And 
iJien the smartly-cut coat was m neatly and doseiy fitted to the 
arms, and the shoidders, and tlie back, that when it was on I feii 
in a fix as weU as a fit. I was feaerMof any thing but aminctii|^ 
molaon, and my arms had a cataleptie appearance. Every st^ 
I took was a matter of anxiety, lest an unlndgr rip diould de* 
range my smartness. How I trved the pockets, onrer and crrar 
again, and stared at myself hi Ae g^s I Vo^y I felt BBom 
a^kwatd for seme tame in my aew suit iSiaa I did whilst ioisfktg 
before the fiM in my old one. 

On the evening following my visit to Milbazyy I delitextd • 
second adcbress in another wxtik ttee, iriiichwas weU'attsndadi; 
Invitations now began to pouv in- on me fimn many cpaston^ 
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and I had beenasked aeveral timeat^goto tke aaiae M. aehool-' 
hooae on Bamooat-plaiD) where I had befose fpoken, whW} 
on the 20Ui Deoemberi iadl2,lPr KeadaU oi Stirling af^ed Sia 
some pesson to delrrer a tempenuOiOe ad&reas. I was leoooi** 
mended as a suitable person^ and weat with him, ooei^yiii^ th«. 
whole of the evening f<» the first time. 

I now, findmg that uxy engagements were inoreasing fast, 
applied to my employers for leave of absenoe for a week or two* 
in order to enable me to perform them. The reqwred penms* 
sion I obtained. When I went away, I leAi a pile of Bibles en 
my bench ^nfini8hed, promising to finish thqm on my vetmm ; 
but unforeseen oircamstaB^oes occniredf takd I never retnnled to 
complete them. My time was now almost entirely employed 
in lecturing on the temperance canse, and, as good appeared to 
be efieoted by my labours, I was encouraged to proceed. My 
audiences gradunlly increased in numbers, and, as I acquired 
more confidence in speaking, my labours were Sfendered the 
more usefd and aoceptai^e. 

I must now refer to a cirenmstance which ooenziredftbont five 
months lUtor I signed the pledge, and whieh earned in&iite. 
pain to myself, and uneasineBs to the firiends of the causes I 
allude to a fiict nptoriotui at the time— <<ny violation of the pkNlge. 
This narrative purports to be ft veritable reeord of my 
and.God Ibzbid that I should ecmceal or misstetcr any 
circumstance oonnected with it. If the fomaat pQttkm of this 
Autobiography be calculated to operate as a wmmiiig against 
the use of slcoholio liquors, the event whieh I em now abont 
to record may not be without its use in eoavindiig many who 




have flung avay the maddening draught, that the^r need a 
strength not their own to enable them to adhere to the vows 
they make. Well and wisely has it been said by the inspired 
penman, * Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fidl;' for unassbted hnman strength is utterly imable to 
afford adequate support in the hour of weakness or temptation. 
We are only so fiir safe when we depend on a mightier arm 
than our own for support. Our very strength lies in our sense 
of weakness, and this was to be demonstrated in my experience. 
I was at this time delivering addresses in the town of Chariton, 
Worcester county. Labouring so inde&tigably, and indeed 
unceasingly, almost immediately, and for some time after 
suddenly breaking off the use of a stimulus to which I bad 
been accustomed for years, I became very weak in health ; and, 
bdng of an extremely nervous temperament, I su£[ered much 
more than I otherwise should have done. I had an almost con- 
stant hssmorrhage from my stomach, and gradually became so 
exdted, and nervously irritable, that I entirely lost my appetite, 
and could neither eat nor sleep. The engagements that I had 
made at Ohariton came to a termination on Fast-day, and in 
order to prepare for an address the next evening at Sutton, that 
town h&og the next on my list of appointments (numbering 
now more than thirty in succession), I returned to Worcester. 
Whilst there, and on my way there from Charlton, I felt sensa- 
tions to which I had before been a stranger. It was a distress- 
ing feeling, but one impossible to define. It appeared to me 
that I must be going somewhere^ I knew not, and cared not 
whither; bnt there was acertain impulsive feeling whichi could 
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not restrain aiij more than an automaton can remain motionless 
when its machinery is wound up. I left Mrs Chamberlain's 
house, much' against her wish, saying I should xetum shortly, 
and intendiog to do so ; but when I had wandered about for a 
little, I heard the fifteen minute bell at the depot announce 
that the train was about to start for Boston; and almost 
without thinking of what I was about to do, I proceeded to the 
station, entered the cars, and without any earthly aim or object, 
set out for Boston ; all I felt was an irresistible desire to moTO 
on, I cared not where. 

Several gentiemen, into whose company I fell, noticed the 
extreme strangeness of my deportment and conversation whilst 
in the cars. On arriving in Boston, I strolled for some time 
about the streets, uncertain how to employ or amuse myself. 
Evening drew on, and it occurred to me that I might dissipate 
my melancholy, and quiet myself down, by going to the theatre; 
I resolved to pursue this course, and accordingly entered the 
play-house. I had not been there long before I fell in with 
some old companions, with whom I had been intimate many 
years before. We talked together of old times ; and, at last, 
observing my manner, and noticing that I talked strangely and 
incoherently, they inquired what ailed me. I told them that I 
Mt as if I wanted to move on, that move on I must, but cared 
not whither — ^in fiict, that I was very ill. After being pressed 
to accompany them and take some oysters, 1 consented, and we 
all repaired to an oyster-room. It was during the time of taking 
this refireshment that a glass of wine or brandy was offered to 
me. Without reflectbn, I drank it off. And then suddenly the 
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terrible thought flofaed acroM my mind that I had vidllited 
my idedge. The honor I felt at the moment, it would be un" 
poanble for me to deBoribe. Rom, inevitable min, stared me 
in the iaoe. By one rash and ineonsiderate act I had undone 
the -work of months, betrayed the confidence reposed in me by 
finends, and blasted every hope for the fhtore. To say that 1 
felt miserable, would only give a faiut idea of my state. For 
fire months I had battled with the enemy, and defied Mot whea 
he appeared armed with all his terrors ; but now, when I fbndfy 
fimded him a conquered foe, and had sung in the broad Ihde of 
day my pssans of victory to hundreds and thousands of MMeners, 
he had craftily wrotqi^t my downfiUl. I was l&cj ilom<fr btiit-— 

* Which stood tho storm when winds were rought 
But m a sonny hoar fell off; 
like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranqnlllity/ 

My accnrsed appetite, too, which I deemed enidScated, I fotttd 
had only slept ; the shigle glass I had taken roused my powMU 
and now ssecessfiil enemy. I argued with myself thiit as I hid 
made one fidse step^ taatters could not be made worse by taMag 
a few more. 8oy yielding to temptaticm, I swallowed tla«e ol^ 
four more potations, and slept that mfjbt at the hotel. With 
the morning, reflection came; and fearful, indeed, appeared i6 
me my situation. Without driiddng again, I started in the cfars 
for Newburyport, painftiUy feelings but not exhibiting any ^as 
of having indulged in the intemperate cup on the previous 
evening. At Newburyport an ttnlooked*fi>r trial awaited 
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I wm ktvited to speak for the temperance society there. I ieli 
that I had no claim now to be heard, although I had bitterlji 
cqieiited my retrograde movement ; hot at lengtib I consented 
to speak, and did so, both on the Sunday and the following 
Monday. To Worcester I dreaded retummg, so agonised wae 
I in mind. It was there I came forward as a redeemed drun- 
kard ; had there once and again solemnly TOwed that the intoxi- 
cating cup diould never press my lips again, had there been 
receiTed by the kind and the good with open arms, and en- 
couraged to proceed ; but, alas i how had I fallen I and with 
what countenance could I meet those to whose respect and 
sympathy I felt I had now no daim ? 

On my arrival home, I immediately sent fbr my friend, Mr 
^esse W. Goodrieh, the sune gentlonan, it will be remembered, 
who kindly invited me to call on him the day after I signed the 
pledge. I also sent for Dr Hunting, who had greatly interested 
himself in my welfaie. When these gentlemen came to see me, 
X at once made them acquainted with what had transpired in 
Boston, and my violation of the pledge, and then expressed to 
them my detennination to leave the town, county, and state, 
never more to return to it. I then re-signed the pledge, and 
commenced packing up my books and clothes, witii the full de- 
termination of leaving Worcester the following Monday. 

My friends, who did not desert me evein in these dark hours, 
again rallied round me, and persuaded me to remain, in order 
to attend the temperanoe meeting on the Monday I had fixed 
as the day of my departure. My candid statement had, in a 
measure^ revived their confidence in me. In aooordanee with 
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their desres, 1 did remain, and went at the time mentioned to 
the upper Town Hall, where a very large audience was assem- 
bled, who appeared to feel a great interest in the proceedings. 
I was almost broken-hearted, and felt as if I were insane ; bnt 
I humbly trust that I nncerely repented of the false step I had 
taken, and, cheered by the considerate kindness of my friends, 
I determined, Grod helping me, to be more than ever an un- 
compromising foe to alcohol. Although freely and fully for- 
given by the society, I still felt keenly on the subject of my 
lapse ; but my intention of leaving the town was not carried 
into efiect. As my friends, one and all, urged me to remain, 
I felt it my duty to accede to their inshes. 

The con^ction of his friends was, that in this case, as often in 
his assaults, Satan had overshot the mark, and only given to 
Mr Gough a stronger weapon than ever against Satan's agent, 
strong drink, and that by 6od*s mercy, he would have larger 
audiences than ever, and greater power over them. Sometimes 
even yet he will awake by night, and find himself kneeling^by his 
bed-side in an agony of prayer, while the big drops are starting 
fr^m his brow, and streaming down his whole body. Sudi is the 
eSect of some horrible dream, in whidi he has fancied that he is 
again being tempted, and hu old appetite ju» risen anew to de- 
mand renewed indulgence. 

With the exception of about three or four weeks of the sum- 
mer of 1848, he proceeds to state in lus Autobiography, * I have 
laboured since that year in behalf of the temperanoe cause, 
having, I trust, sought and obtained assistance ttom on High, 
and rested all my hopes for success on the r^ht foundation.' 
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To trace Mr Gough's history from this point is not neoessarjr. 
He was again married at Worcester on the 24th NoTcmber, 
1843 ; and did delicacjr permit, we might here remark upon the 
character of his partner, to whom not only he, bnt the oom- 
mnnity, owe so much. Suffice it to say, that for intelligenoe, 
pradence, amiability, and religious feeling, she is all that the 
temperance world could desire the wife of John Grough to be. 
^om this time his course has been one of continued conquest, 
travelling about ten thousand miles, and deliyering about three 
hundred addresses each year. Wherever he has appeared, 
crowds have greeted him, and thousands, influenced by his 
eloquence, have joined the ranks of the temperance move- 
ment. His audiences have been of every description — as- 
semblies of grave senators in halls of legislation, students in all 
the freshness of youth, and hardened criminals within prison 
walls. 

* Far be it from roe,' said he, * in one of his public addresses, to 
boast of my exertions ; yet I tell you I have spokeu, in the last 
ten years, 800 times each year, addresses two hours in length. 
I have travelled 10,000 miles a-year, on the average for ten 
years. I have written more than 1500 letters ; seen committees ; 
and changed my residence day after day ; travelling up and down 
the country in coaches, railway carriages, and in steam-boats, and 
talking firom morning to night ; and I enjoy, without any tonics, 
capital good health, except when exhausted with severe labour. 
A physician said one night he knew that I took stimulants. He 
knew it. An individual asked him how he knew it. "Because he 
could not perform the labour he does without it.'* Such a man 
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iMMmiuder a great miBtake. WlieiiliiaeteaorcofllMyldriiik 
rety -weak. I say it k cold water apptianoea inside and out 
at enable me to do it. And someymes when I have nedmlgia, 
d suffer from nervous sensation of the &ce, I do not go to a 
iTsioiaii to have an anodyne or morphia. I won't toabhm<M^hia 
any form. When I can't sleep, I rise and take a good cold- 
iter bath, and sit and read till I get sleepy, and then I go 
bed and sleep.' 

His religions impresaons again retmned upon him. It was 
th all the kindness of a brother beloved that he consented to 
present one evenmg at a congregafaonai soiree in connecti<m 
th onr own charge ; and then with a delicaey peculiarly his 
m, he remaiked, that he remembered the place, yea, the very 
>ment, when there came back upon his memory, as if 
lispered by the loving lips of a mo^er in heaven, * He is able 
save to the tUtermost ;' and these words, received in fiuth and 
re, were the dawn of a new life in his soul. 
Mr and Mrs Gougfa are members of the Mount Vernon Oon- 
Bgational Ohnrcb, at BostoOf under the pastoral care of the 
iv. £. N. Kirk, ha^ng joined that drarcfa in May, 1844; and 
hough residing at Boylston, contmne thmr connedion with 
lit the present tnne. 

Convermng with us the otiier evening upon the wonderibl 
mge he had undergone, he feelingly said, * Sometimes I doubt 
r own identity. Can this be the John Qough of ibrmer days ? 
ie change seems so extraordinaiy that I cannot realise it. 
itely without a friend, hating everybody and eveiythiiig, 
Beving there was notUng good in the woild, and that religion 
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inui aU A farce; ami now, awrootided hj fmodsi liappy^ Md 
wefcl, Wbytifcfleflnsall acbream.* 

it is proper io state, that lumng porchaaed « Mnall: eataAe at 
fioyiatoii, Woroester comityi about forty nilea iTom Boetoiit he 
oaoaUy xiesidea there three moofba of the siimmer atiaaon, 
•apermteBdiDg £ammg operatkHio, and eiijoyhig the Boaietf of 
the niunecDQa iiieada who visit him dwitiig the seaaon of his 
xekzatioB. Hia lather, whom he had not seen fiw twenty yems, 
and of iHiom he had heard nothing for eight, was at length moat 
remariutblydiseoTeMd; and, aiier spending five ^'eara m Amerieig 
has returned to thia ooontry, and is now residing in l4oadon. 

His £ime Jhaving reached Britain, and aU daasaa of the 
friends of the temperaooe movement Ipnipng to hear him, 
the London Temperanoe League was induced to invite hisa to 
pay his native land a visit, to whieh he cordially responded.* 

'The last night I spentin America,* says he, 'MxsStoweVfather 
and mother— the venerable X>r .Beecher and his nfife-^-oame 
across two miles to the house of Deacon Moses Grant, to spend 
the eivcning with ns. The doctor has always been my friend, and 
treated bm like a father. I lat down, and said I, *' Doctor, I 
haie paid my parage to go to England, and I feel as if J oonld 
pay just ^t price over again if I were detained— if somftthing 
would oeour to keep me back." Why was I aftaid to go, he 
asked. ''The English people and the Scotch people want aign- 
mant. I cannot aigue thiB point, fori want logic. I. am no 
logician ; I have no education. I can only go to them, and tell 

• Tht Seottlali Ttaipenuice LMgM and th* Wtfah AiMeJIbn ibr the ^ro- 
■MtiiQii qi Teay>emioe wore tb^.ftrft to lavlta Bftr Goiigh to Tiaift this ooanti7,— 
see AMatitet^i Jimm6i, Jnn^, 1854, page ISS; 
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ihem just what I believe to be the trath, in my own way, and I 
feel that I shall not sncoeed ; bat I tell yon what I have done : 
I have got money in my possession — ^I had to go and borrow it 
— and as soon as I set my feet on England's shores, and make 
my first speech, if it's not well received, I shall come back again." 
** John," 'he said, "don*t fear; I have prayed for yon, if the 
Lord go not np with yon, to send yon not over, and I mean 
to pray for yon while yon are gone. Oo, and in Crod's name 
talk to the people; and if it is God's will that yon do anytlung for 
his cause, leave it with him ; go, and the blessing of an old man go 
with you." I took him by the hand and told him, *^ I will go." ' 

His reception in this country has surpassed that of any other 
visitor. In London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Glai^w — 
indeed, throughout .the length and breadth of the land— places 
of meeting have with difficulty been secured to accommodate 
the crowds which have been attracted by his fiune. An idea 
of the interest he has created may be learned firom the fiut, 
that were he to fulfil all the engagements which have been 
ofihred to him, he could not return to his adopted conntiy be- 
fore 1856 ; indeed, nothing would tend to carry our cause fi>r- 
ward to its destined position more speedily than his permanent 
settlement among us. At the same time, we would warn 
societies and finends against ezactmg of him too mnch. Dr 
Condict of New Jersey, in commending him to the finends of 
the cause in this country, says, and we beg that his counsels 
may be pondered :— 

* While most deeply regretting the absence of our beloved 
and eloquent brother, we have rejoiced to know that his pre- 
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seooe among jon has been productive of so mach good. We 
thank yon, gentlemen, and throagh you the friends of our holy 
oanse in Great Britain, for yoor Und and enthusiastic reception 
of him on hearsay, and although it is unnecessary to commend 
him to your sympathetic kindness, yet as one who has known 
him long and intimately, and has occupied the position of his 
medical adviser, I may be permitted to beg of his importunate 
admirers, to rememb^ that ** this sparkling jewel is contained 
in|[a very slender and delicate casket.'* 

* During the last summer, Mr Grough had a very narrow 
escape from permanent disability, if not from death. Entire 
mental prostration very nearly ensued as the consequence of 
an overworked brain. He never should be permitted to judge 
of his own physical ability, for he has always overrated it. 
Three or four addresses per week are the utmost which he 
should be suffered to make. 

^Most earnestly, therefore, do I commend my impulsive 
self-sacrifidng friend to your unceasing and jealous guardian- 
ship, and trust that you will be able successfully to curb his 
proneness to overwork himsel£* 

From what we know experimentally of the efiect of public 
speaking, and from what we have observed of its effects in the 
case of those of Mr Gough*s temperament, we are disposed to 
tlunk that two, or at most thfee, addresses in the course of a 
week is the utmost extent to which his strength should be taxed. 
Were he and lus friends of the same opinion, we are persuaded 
that, in the long run, he would accomplish even more for the 
cause which he has so much at heart. 
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In this ooUkitry, as in America, tfaoiuandi, oader the chann 
of bis etoqeenoe, have hastened to take the filedge. Tbe 
place of his rettdenee has been besieged by admirers, and tbe 
relatives of the dissipated and reformed, soliciting his adviee 
end tenderiQg him their thanks* One of the most touching 
incidents m his lilb he rehited the other evening* That morn- 
ing a small parcel was left at his lodgings, containing a white 
csabne handkerchief, from a poor woman, with the message 
that when he used it in vdping the pecapiraftion fitMn his brow, 
it might remind him that he had wiped many tears from not a 
fow fiices in Edinbnrgh. May he long be spared to fulfil an 
office so godlike I 
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PABT THIRI). 

HIS ORATORT, WITH WLCffSBAnO^B. 

Thx fame of John Gough had preceded him. We had read in 
the AmericBn papers of his marveUoiw powers as an orator, and 
the wonderful e£^ that everywhere accompanied his advoeaej 
of iStte temperance cause. We had conyersed with nnmerons 
trans-ailaatic friends retpeeting him, and their nniform declara- 
tkm WHS, that all that was said of Uin was true. We had 
recnved private communications informing ns that althongh the 
temperance qnestion was to the writers by no means a new one, 
John Gongh had presented it before them with a vividness whicli 
brought it home to their minds and hearts with a new fbrce. 
We had even read the high enloginm of the gifted authoress of 
* Uade Tom : ' — ^I doubt whether Mr Gough*s equal was ever 
heard either in England or America. I never heard his equal. 
He will move this country.* And the no less flattering testi- 
mony of her venerable fiither^ the Bev. Dr Beecher ^— ^ Of his 
powers of argument and eloquence I cantot speak, fbr he must 
be heard to be appreciated ; for though, as a dnristian and a 
man, he is diffident and ** meek and lowly in heart," yet hi his 
assaults on the dtadel of Safen he mocks at fear, and is '* teriible 
aa an army with bannto.** * We had read the ducriminaiing, 
brief, imd yet most comprehensive description of his oMtOry^ 
given by his own minister, the Bev; B. N. Kirk of Boston > 
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* It is now more than ten yean sinoe Mr Grough entered on 
his noble mission, and the only perceptible change has been that 
of an increanng reli^ous tone in his orations. His eloquence 
is wholly instinctive, as yon might infer from the fact that he 
has enjoyed no advantages of education. His elocution is 
unstudied^ but very effective. The root of his eloquence is 
sennbility. His orations have no method^ but possess those 
chief advantages of method, unity of design, and effect, 
with variety of means. He frequently comes to the plat- 
form without meditation, or even a selection of topics. But, 
by the exercise of a vigorous imagination, he brings to his view 
some scene of experienced misery in his bygone days ; some 
struggle with the demon that once possessed him ; some victory ; 
some defeat ; some periods of dark dei^Nur ; or some dawnings 
of hope — and his soul is on fire. Or perhaps the remembrance 
of some scene of domestic misery which he may have been called 
to witness, as the result of inebriation in a fiither, awaking every 
slumbering feeling and power of his soul. And for an hour, or 
an hour and a-half, he pours forth one uninterrupted torrent of 
anecdote, wit, sarcasm, argument, narrative, appeal, comic 
description, and tragic delineation of passion, without one im* 
proper ezpressiou or exaggerated statement. His audience is 
now convulsed with laughter — now bathed in tears. 

' It may, then, be asked, — ^But is not his vein soon exhausted? 
Perhaps the best reply to this inquiry will be by the state- 
ment of one fact. It is well known that Boston is called 
the Athens of America. More cultivated minds and more 
general cultivation are found in the inhabitants of that dty, than 
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in the same number of people ekewhere. And yet Mr Gough 
has deliyered, before the people of Boston^ neariy two hmidred 
disoonrses on the one theme of temperance ; and to the last the 
hooae was full, although a fee was demanded for entrance. I 
fully believe that even Mr Everett himself could not draw so 
large an audience to hear the two hundredth lecture on any one 
topic, especially on one not the broadest in its range. 

* It may be proper to suggest the only modification which I 
can think of to the most earnest commendation of Mr (zough as 
a lecturer ; he is not a scholar nor a man of science. Hence he 
cannot bring to his aid the vast resources of science, history, 
and general literature; nor can he furnish entertainment to 
those who appredate only learning, or who are seeking only 
knowledge : but he is a man with a heart intensely human, a 
soul taught in the school of the sternest experience ; a body all 
subservient to the guiding will, and capable of the most expres- 
sive pantomime ; a voice, rich, flexibloi and persuasive ; a keen 
perception of the ludicrous ; a perfect control of language within 
a certain range; and, altogether, an oratory that meets the 
great demands of that 'noble art, being instinctive, convincmg, 
ekitertaining, and powerfully persuasive.' 

And yet, with all these commendations, we were disposed to 
hold our opinion in abeyance, thinking that it was possible that 
the tastes of brother Jonathan and our own might not perfectly 
coincide. Now, then, we have seen and heard him fer our- 
selves, and our honest avowal is, ^Howbeit, I believed not 
their words until I came, and mine eyes had seen it, and 
behold, the one-half of the greatness of thy wi^om was not 
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t^d aie; for tkou exeeedBst the fome ihai I heasd.* And 
yet, while we say tliis of hi(nt we do not prcktend tlM he 
18 powessed ef erery quality which belongs to the orator oir. 
public teacher. There are men npon the teubperanoe pktibnaa 
evea^ who in some respects surpass him ; but we iure persuaded 
that no odier man upon the temperanoe platform wiU, to the 
same extent, oomniand the respeet of ell classes, and carry 
conviction home to so many minds. 

The adage, PoBta naMoUur^ orator fit^ b not in accordance 
with tmlh. The orator is bom such, as truly as is tiie poet. 
Indeed, the qualities essential to t^ dne are essential to the 
other. EIoquQDee requires genius as much as poetry. He ia 
not an orator who gets the largest number of hearera-^fbr mere 
buSbonery or spoikling wit may have that ; bat he is an <«mtor 
who most effectively gains his cause. It may be, no doubt, trua^: 
that oratory in one view may be regarded as an art, and as such 
may be capable of cultivation. The poorest speaker may leaoi 
to speak better by practice, and a careful correction of natnnd 
defects, and diligent acquisition of the qtialtties''of those ndio 
have excelled in the pi^it or on the pktform. We mi^t nftfer 
have heard even of Demosthenes or Oioero, if they had not 
devdted themselves to their art with praiseworthy assiduity. 
Tet Mr Gk>ugh stepped at oncd upon tiie stage of pdbHe fife, . 
and the first i»me he delivered a formal address established for 
himself a reputation which ten yem»' speaking has only con* 
firmed. like a soul suddenly wakmg up m a new world, and 
finding itself m the possession of fiusulties exactly adi4>ted to aU 
the offices of the life into which it has been ushered, Mr Ooo^ 
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found himself in possession of a power of which he had pre* 
vionsly no knowledge. Alluding to his first appearance, he sajra, 
^ At this time nothing was farther fix>m my intentions than be- 
coming a public speaker.' . He then, at least, was born an 
orator. The end of popular address is to sway mind. And he 
is the orator who most eifectively gains this end. He who most 
speedily and most firmly lays hold of the sympathies of his 
auditors, and who secures most readily a candid hearing, and by 
the force of his arguments and appeals carries with him their 
con^ctions, is the most accomplished orator. Such being the 
end of oratory, it is not necessary that it should be formed 
according to any recognised model, or regulated by any 
arbitrary rules. And tried by this standard, Mr Gough is an 
orator of the first order* 

The bar, the pulpit, the parliament, and the platform, are the 
chief places for the display of oratorical power. Around the 
bar there cluster the names of the most eminent men of any 
age, and yet it labours under a disadvantage. The fact that 
the advocate is but a paid agent, divests him greatly of moral 
strength, and induces his hearers to receive all his appeals as 
spedmens of artistic display, raUier than heartfelt bursts of a 
mind contending solely for the truth. And yet, with all these 
disadvantages, the bar has ofben been the scene of mighty 
triumphs in oratory. In parliament a speaker ever labours 
under the disadvantage of having every word watched, and 
every statement scrutinised by able opponents, and the fear of 
the slightest ascent into the sublime, calling down upon him a 
torrent of irony. It is in the pulpit and on the platform alone. 
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tiiat a speaker finds freedom to give scope to his conoeptioiiB 
imd wings to his iknoj. And GnUirie in the pulpit, and Gbngh 
on the platform, have in these departments no rtvak. Indeed, 
it is the freshness and originality of his speaking that makes 
crowds flock to hear him who have' no liking for his theme. 
He has been compared to Gayazzi, and certainly he reminds 
one of the eloquent Padre before any other; but in many 
pomts they diifer. He wants Gavaazi's noble figure and tragic 
mien ; but Gavazzi wanta his capacity of tender feeling and 
mimic power. Doubtless tiie difference between them is 
rendered more marked by the nature of the different themes of 
which they treat ; and perhaps an exchange of them would be 
to the advantage of neither. 

Conceive, then, of the largest church in Edinburgh crowded 
with two thousand five hundred human beings — ^gallery, area, 
platform, pulpit stairs, window-sUb, and every available space 
crammed with expectant men and women. Such was tiie scene 
which met our gaze one Monday evening, as we found our way 
through the vestry dow to the only half foot of standing room 
we could as a great favour secure. Such was the scene we 
looked upon; and although we had b^eld within the same 
month a dozen scenes of the same kind, and lost as many nights* 
sleep with their consequent excitement, it had to us all the firesh- 
ness of a most attractive novelty. Let a stranger, then, sup- 
pose a small table-like platform in front of the precentor's desk, 
into which the chairman has found an entrance afler a squeeze^ 
of which his portly frame might not soon recover, Imt for the 
restorative power of the cold water sj'stem. The applause con- 
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scqoent upon the annoancement of the speaker has scarcely 
subsided, when a little man is observed rising, and, by the aid 
of a chair, half leaping «pon the platform. 

The first feeling of a stranger on seeing Gough is that of dis- 
appointment. His appearance by no means betokens the 
possession of any power fitted to command. His figure is spare, 
and with something of the awkwardness of a young person of 
great modesty, he waits the silence necessary to a commence- 
ment. Pale and 'so attenuated that a tolerably persevering 
gust of wind would have no difficulty in puffing him to any 
required point of the compass.* More than once his personal 
appearance has occasioned ludicrous mbtakes. One evening, 
on approaching the place of meeting, he found all the approaches 
blocked up by those disappointed of admission. * Would you 
be kind enough to make way ?' said the speaker. * We wish we 
could,* was the reply. ' Make way for Mr Gough, if you please, 
gentlemen.* ' Make way for Mr GDugh f we are quite up to 
that dodge now. Two or three Mr Goughs are in already.' 
* Oh, but I am Mr Gough, I 'assure you.' ' Do you think,' said 
one of those appealed to, ' that Mr Gough is an insignificant 
creatare like you?' But he has only spoken a few words, when 
the man is lost sight of in his subject and the noble conceptions 
he gives utterance to. On observing-him, however, more closely, 
his personal appearance is remariuible. Bather little in stature, 
as we have said ; of slender fi)rm, like one who has roughed the 
world, yet his countenance soon tells of the character of the 
mind that sits modestly concealed behind that wan, sallow com- 
plexion ; his hair is daik, and rather long, so that when he has 
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got thoroughly into hiB subject, his appearance at times is 
peculiarly tragic. 

The first thing perhaps that discovers his power as a speaker 
is a stroke of humour. ' I stand before you to-night, gentle- 
men, for the purpose of speaking the truth. Truth never 
yet hurt any one ; if, then, I do utter aught that does wound, 
may the Lord heal it !' The effect of this is that happy state of 
mind that will even bear hard hits without grumbling. His 
humour equally disooTers itself in telling a story. We will not 
soon forget the effect produced upon the students of the Edin- 
burgh Uniyersity, when he had the honour of addressing them, 
by the following ludicrous illustrations :— 

' We have sometimes laughed at the intoxication of a drunkard, 
and when we laugh at anything, our capacity for appreciating its 
serious lessons is lowered. If you laugh at a lunatic, you destroy 
in a great degree your power to appreciate the terrible nature 
of his malady. I have laughed at the drunkard. I could not 
help it. I remember seeing a man in a state of intdxication, 
attempting to wheel another in a similar state through a street 
in New York. The tipsy gravity — ^you all know how ludicrous 
a drunkard looks when he tries to appear sober — with which the 
one held the handles, and the other tried to keep his balance, 
looking now on one side, and now on another, was irresistibly 
ludicrous. At length the barrow turned over, and out he 
rolled. (Laughter.) Turning round to his companion, he 
said ** You are drunk." (Laughter.) A blow was struck, and 
at it they went, hitting the air. If Russia and Turkey never 
come nearer together than those two drunkards did in that 
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battle, there will not be much trouble in the camp. They hit 
in every direction, until at last one of them* put up his hand, 
and that happened to hit the other, and they fell one upon the 
other. (Laughter.) Dr Johnson must have had such a scene 
as that in his mind^s eye when he described ** higgledy — piggledy ^' 
to be '^a conglomerated mass of heterogeneous matter."' 
(LaughteV.) Their feelings, however, rode to a pitch of most 
aproariouB hilarity when he told them of two students who 
roomed it while at college. They slept in the same room, but 
in different beds. Being upon one of those frolics too common 
during uniyersity studies, they returned at night with sense 
hardly sufficient to conduct them to their own apartment. 
Instead of getting as usual into separate beds, they both got 
into the same one. ^ Well, Bill, how do you get along ? ' 
' Pretty well ; but have got a fellow in bed with me.' ' So have 
I.' * What shall we do ^th them ? ' ' Kick yours out, and I'll 
kick mine.' ' Well, Bill, how do you get along now ? ' * I have 
kicked my man out.' ^ Well, mine has kicked me out.' But 
while excitement was at its highest by such a story, told with a 
humour peculiarly his own, aware of the danger of tiring one 
set of emotions by too prolonged a trial of their strength, and 
conscious that truth is never more striking than when presented 
in contrast, he, with admirable adroitness, changed the scene, 
and the hearts which but a moment before overflowed with mirth, 
now heaved with sadness. It was the story of one who had 
graduated at a Scotch university, and who, after having disgraced 
himself at home, emigrated to America. Here he found a 
situation as a professor of literature ; but his evil genii never 



forsook kim. While seated by the fire-phice of his wretched 
abode, he was informed by a neighbour that his wife was dead. 
^ Dead!' he exclaimed ; ^ she has played me that trick too often. 
Dead I TU put an end to her deception.' And rising from his 
seat, he dealt a blow which fearfully disfigured the countenance 
of the deceased. 

Fatbos is undoubtedly Mr Gough's fwU. He is nev^ more 
efifectiye than when telling some touching incident, or describing 
some affecting scene. He finds his way dhrectly to the heart ; 
at his advances every avenue is freely thrown open, fiknself a 
creature of strong domestic affections, he knows the power of 
all home feelings. They are no mere maiden's tears that flow 
under his influence. We haye witnessed men unused to the' 
gentler mood, vainly struggling to conceal their emotions, and 
at length acknowledging the struggle to be vain. The other 
evening, in the course of one of his addresses, he introduced an 
allusion to the Saviour's death. We have listened to more 
graphic and elaborate descriptions. We have witnessed the 
scene invested with more of the romance of poetry ; but never 
had we so vivid a conception of tiie hour of the travail of the 
Redeemer's soul. A gentle throwing back of the head, leaving 
the wan face of the speaker fully firee, whfle flowing with per- 
spiration, a single movement of the hand around the brow, and' 
there was the medk and unrensting victim pale, and bleeding, 
bearing that moat impresave and befitting thorny wreath, as he 
passes in the triumph of truth from the dishonoured seat of 
justice, calm in tiie dignity of conscious innocence, and firm in 
the purpose of eternal love, through the heaving waves of a 
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brutal and reviling crowd, amid the tears and lamentatioDB of 
the daughters of JenuaJem, outward to the conquest of Calvary. 
Erom this, and sunikr manifestations of pathetic power, allied 
with singular powers of illustration, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that were Mr Grough^s place the pulpit, and his theme 
scriptural subjects, he would be without a rival on either side of 
the Atlantic. Speaking of his pathos, we may give another 
illustration : — 

' I once rode,' said he, * with a man for about twelve miles, 
whose story was most affecting. He had ihen two splendid 
horses, with silver-mounted harness, and a handsome vehicle. 
^^ Ah r' said he, *^ if you had only seen me eight years ago, you 
would have thought me in a sorry plight. All that I had in the 
world was on my miserable cart, which was drawn by a lean 
and shabby animal. Now, I've a good team, and a nice little 
property. My good old father and mother live in the town 
where we are going, and we must make haste and join them. 
See how my horses go," — and away we went right merrily. 
That man was naturally most kind-hearted, and at the time I 
speak of, was a religions man — a member of a chrbtian church ; 
but when he was intemperate, it was far otherwise. Tears ran 
down his cheeks as he told me how he once treated his boy. 
'^I came home," he said, 'irritated with drink, and ready to 
vent my anger upon anything. My boy came in, but the 
moment he saw me, he darted away. I called him back, and 
then saw that his &ce was Uoody ; his Up was cut and his eye 
swollen. * What have you been doing?' Tve been fighting, 
father.' ^ What for ? ' * Don't ask me, father ; I don't want to 
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tell yoa.' ' What (in an angry tone) have you been fighting 
about ? — tell me this instant.' ' Oh, don't ask me, father ; I can't 
tell you !' I took the boy by the collar, and strock him with my 
shut fist on the side of the head. * Boy,' I said fiercely, * now tell 
me, or I'll cut the L'fe out of you.' ' I don't want to, fiither.' I 
struck him another blow, and then he rubbed his hand across his 
eyes, bringing away tears and blood, and said, * Don't strike me 
any more, father, and Fll tell you.' 'Well, what is it?' 'A 
boy down there told me my father was a poor old drunkard, 
and I fought him for it ; and if he tells me so again, Pll whip 
him agun, if you kill me for it.' " ' 

The tun^ult of applause, in which the audience found relief, 
told that the imitation given of the rough coarse voice of the 
father, and the piteous tones of the noble-hearted boy, who 
would have died in shielding the character of the father who 
had disgraced him, had lefl no heart untouched, and carried 
captive every drunkard in the assembly. Nor are his triumphs 
in this department a mere playing upon the sympathies of his 
hearers. There is no turning to the chairman, while his 
audience is flooded in tears, and saying, as did a certain popular 
actor to his companion in the scene, without relaxing the 
features that had broken up the fountains of feeling, ' Those 
people in the pit would be the better of umbrellas.' The 
feelings of the orator, speaking through the very tones of his 
voice, are truthful reporters of his own conceptions. Mr 
Gough feels deeply, and therefore his speaking tells powerfully. 

His Illustrative Ain> Descriptivb Powbbs are scarcely 
inferior to any other quality he possesses. He has, first of all, 
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a quick perception of i^hat will present his thoughts in a striking 
form; and then he has the physical, emotional, and mental 
power to embody his conceptions by expression, action, ^ and 
tones of voice such as have been rarely, if ever, equalled. A 
speaker of this cast can never fail to be popular. We have been 
told respecting perhaps the most popular preacher of our day, 
that on being settled in a small rural parish, he found his con* 
gregation to consist of a set of tho most drowsy characters he 
had ever addressed. A friend at length said to him, 'How 
comes it, nr, that you, who can keep an entire company alive, 
can*t keep awake your own congregation ? why not try your 
power of story- telling on them.?' The thought was new ; it was 
instantly acted upon, and from that day till now, he has never 
had to complain of a sleepy congregation. An illustrative 
speaker cannot but be a memorable one. Whatever be the 
subject of which we are treating, and however dull our audience, 
we no sooner betake ourselves to anecdote or illustration till all 
are alive. It is no doubt true, that unless they convey some 
moral, they are worse than useless, and will only excite the 
suspicion of mental poverty on the part of those who use them. 
No remark has been more common than that Mr Gough is 
as much the actor aS the orator. * We took the opportunity,' 
says one critic, ' of witnessing the performance of Mr J. B. 
Gough.' * So long as Gough remains in town, I won't enter the 
theatre,' said a commercial traveller, in the act of pouring brandy 
into a glass of water before him. Now there must be some 
foundation for a remark so generaL Is it then disparaging to 
Mr Gough's oratory ? We think not. It may be that his pre- 
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viooB tastes and pursuits account so &r for hn dramatic style, 
but we apprehend that it is mainly owing to the marvellous 
facility with which his thoughts find embodiment in action. 

' Expression is the dress of thoaght.' 

So says Pope. What is it that gives such superiority to com- 
position spoken over composition rtadt ^^^ ^® meaning which 
tones and gestures impart? and he who can by tones and ges- 
tures make his thoughts tell most powerfully, gains most suc- 
cessfully tiie grand end of speech. Mr Gough has not supplied 
us with a single new thought ; even many of his stories are 
familiar, and yet with what effect has he discoursed on a com- 
mon-place theme t To be appreciated, he must be heard and 
seen. Even were the ipsimma verba given, no adequate idea 
could be conveyed of the beauty and force of his addresses. He 
was the other evenmg happily characterised as ^ an illustrated 
edition of the temperance advocate.' 

Who can ever forget his description of a pleasure party on the 
Bapids, or a ship in a storm? More extraordinary exhibitions 
of speaking talents we have never wUnesaed; we say witnessed, 
because Mr Gough read, and Mr Gough seen, are two very 
different things.. While yet his audience are thrilled with 
horror, or excited with adnuration, then comes the moral. 
Never have we witnessed an effect produced upon a meeting 
equal to that produced by the delivery of the following : * I 
remember,' said he, ' riding towards the Niagara Falls, and I 
said to a gentleman near me, '^ What river is that, sir ?" *^The 
Niagara river,*' he vepUed. '^ WeU," said I, '* it is a beautifiil 



stream, bright, smooth, and gUssy : how far off are the Rapi<)a?" 
*^ About a mile or two." ** Is it possible that only a mile or 
two from us we shall find the water in sneh turbnlenoe aa I 
presume it most be near the Falls ?" ^* You will find it so, sir." 
And so I found it ; and that first sight of the Niagara I shall 
never forget. 

'Now launch your bark upon the Niagara river; it is 
bright, smooth, beautiful, and glassy ; there is a ripple at the 
bow; the mlvery wake yon leave behind only adds to your 
enjoyment ; down the stream you glide ; you have oars, mast, 
sail, and rudder, prepared for every oontingency, and thns you 
go out on your pleasure excursion. Some one cries out firom 
the bank, "Young men, ahoy I" "What is it?" "The. 
B^ids are below you." "Hal ha! we have heard of the 
Bapids below us, but we are not such fools as to get into them ; 
when we fijid we are going too fiut to euit our coavenience, then 
hard up the helm, and steer to shore ; when we find we are 
passing a given point too rapidly, then we wfll set the mast in 
socket, hoist the sail, and speed to land." "Young men, 
ahoyl" "What is it?" " The Bapids are below you," "Hal 
ha I we will laugh and quaff; all things delight us; what care 
we for the future? No man ever saw it. ' Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.' We wBl enjoy life while we may, and 
catch pleasure as it flies. This is the time for enjoyment : time 
enough to steer out of danger when we find we are sailing too 
swifUy with the stream." " Young men, ahoy 1" " What ia 
it ?" " The Bajuds are below you. Now see the water foam* 
ing all around you — see how fast you go ; now hard at the 
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helm I — quick 1 quick I — ^pvll for your very lives ! — puU till the 
blood starts from your nostrils, and the veins stand like whip- 
cords npon the brow ! set the mast in the socket, hoist the 
sail !" Ah ! it is too late. Shrieking, cursing, hoVling, blas- 
pheming, over you go ; and thousands thus go over every year 
by the power of evil habit, declaring, *' When I find out that 
it is injuring me, then I will give it up." ' The pleasantry of 
the sailing party, the warnings from the shore, and then the 
horror when on the very brink of the awful catastrophe, were 
given with a truthfulness which rendered it the most vivid and 
powerful scene ever presented by a speaker to our imagination. 
Mr Gough possesses in an eminent degree what almost no 
other public speaker ever makes the slightest preten^ons to — 
we mean tragic power. Unembarrassed by conventional rules, 
he expresses every passion, from the most tender to the most 
hideous, with an overwhelming reality. ' He paces up and down 
twelve or twenty feet of platform, judiciously 4efl clear for him^' 
says the Nonconformist — ^^ paces up 'and down like an inspired 
padman, with hands clenched as in agony, or pawing the air to 
keep off the ghosts of memory — pouring out words with such 
spontaneity that they sometimes seem to tumble one over an- 
other, and smother meaning in their fall— scarcely stopping at a 
oheer, never inviting one. He tells you with gestures even more 
significant than his passionate and sometimes beautiful words, — 
how he went out from the home of a poor but pious, loving 
mother-^wandered from the straight road — ^was whipped by 
demons over an arid desert — ^fed upon the hot sand in his burn- 
ing thirst— felt a word of mercy like cooling water on his tongue 
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— saw a rainbow of hope over the abyss of seven years of sin — 
and was restored to strength and purity, if not to happiness.' 

That which, on the lips of another, would ^be bombast, is on 
his lips true oratory. What other speaker would attempt a flight 
so daring as the following, and be rewarded with a cordial out- 
burst of genuine feeling instead of a torrent of derision that would 
send him home a wiser man? ' Look at a drunkard I What is he? 
Look at him ! Gibbering in the idiocy of drunkenness, the dull 
waters of disease standing stagnant in his eyes, sensuality seated 
upon his cracked swollen lips. What b he ? His intellectual 
become devil, his animal become beast. What is he ? See him 
swept out with the pitiful leavings of 9, dram-shop, the horrible 
stench of the last night's debauch clinging to him. What is he ? 
Society has shaken him out of her superabundant lap as a thing 
unworthy of love or pity. Yet is he a man— not a thing ; a 
man — not an animal ; a being, having a man's heart, a man's 
brain, a man's sensibility,7-that can stand op and say, *' I am 
gi;eater than all God's material universe ; that is but the nursery 
of my infant soul, sublime as it is. Which is greater, the child 
or the nursery? I am greater than God's material universe. 
I can say to the sun, *I am greater than thou art, thou glorious 
orb, for I shall be when thou art not When thou hast perished, 
when ten thousand storms have passed over the mountain tops ; 
when the lightnings of heaven shall no longer play on the highest 
pinnacles of the earth ; when the stars shall melt and disappear; 
when the universe shall be moved as a cottage, and all material ' 
things shall pass away in the final crash of doom — ^I shall still 
live ; for within me is the fire of God, a spark of immortality , 
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that cfttinot be pat oat.'*' (Load applause.) Now look at 
him — ^poor, muerable, besotted, creeping Trretch, in his deep, 
dark, damning debasement, and will yon not curse the inflaence 
that makes him what he is? WHl yoa not, in the name of a 
common humanity, come up upon the mighty battle-plain, and 
war against the instramentality that thus debases a human 
brother?' 

Although he professes no talent for poetry, he evidently 
possesses poetic inspiration in a very high degree. The concep- 
tion of the following is as much cKstinguished by genius as its 
delivery was distinguished by the highest orat6rical power :— 
* No man ever receired solid satisfaction in wicked pursuits that 
he could long enjoy and hold fast. '*Aha! aha!" he says, 
" now I am happy." It has gone from him. And the enjoy- 
ment that men can obtain in this world, apart from the enjoy- 
ments that God has sanctioned, are enjoyments that lead to 
destruction, through the power of fascination, habit, and exdte- 
ment. It is as if a man should start in a chase after a babble. 
Attracted by its bright and gorgeocn hue, a gay set of merfy 
compAttions with ^him, it leads him through vineyards, under 
trdlised vines, with grapes hanging in all their purple glory— 
tfltrough orehards, under trees, bearing their golden, pulpy fruit 
-^by sparkling fountains, with the music of singing birds. He 
looks at life through a rose-coloured m.edium; and he leads a 
merry chase. In the excitement he laughs and dances, and 
dives and laughs i^ain. It is a merry chase. By and by that 
excitement becomes intense— its intensity becomes a passion— 
its passixm becomes a disease. Now his eye is fixed upon it with 
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eatnestaess, and now he leaps with desperation, pleasure, and 
disappointment, mingled with excitement; now it leads him 
away from all that is bright and beautiful—from all the tender, 
ditttering, hallowed associations of bygone days ; it leads him 
up the steep hot sides of a fearful yoloano. Now there is pain, 
anguish in the chase. He leaps, falls, and rises ; scorched, and 
bruised, and blistered. Yet still the excitement and power of 
eril habit become almost a passion. He forgets all that is past, 
or strives to forget it in his trouble. He leaps again. It is 
gone ! He Curses and bites his lips in agony. He shrieks the 
wild, almost wailing shriek of despair. Yet still he pursues 
his prise, knee-deep in the hot ashes. He staggers up, with 
torn limbs and bruised, the last semblance of humanity scorched 
out of him. Yet there is his prize, and he will have it. With 
a desperate effort he makes one more leap ; and he has got it 
now ; but he has leaped into tb& crater with it, and with a 
bimiled bubble in his hand he goes to his retribution V 

Some have complained of Mr Gough's want of the argumen- 
tative, and a more thorough dealing with the philosophy of the 
question. To reason, however, it is not necessary to employ 
the form of argumentation. Mr Gough reasons by means of 
fiicts and figures, and by a single iUnstration carries to the mind 
a conviction more de^ and abiding than any form of logic ever 
could. His mode is to make a statement, sometimes very 
startling, and then, by a simple illustration, leave upon the 
mind a conviction of ifae soundness of his position. For instance, 
he asserts that the moderate drinker is more dangerous to sodety 
than the drunkard ; and ere that portion of Ins audience who feel 
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tbeir conduct impugned, have recovered from the shock which 
the speaker's audacity has given them, he has them half con- 
vinced that he is right and they are wrong. ' You are walking 
along the street,' he says, * and you meet a drunkard,' and here 
the speaker's power of mimickiag comes to his aid — ^there b the 
maudlin look, and the zig-zag gait, and the drivelling tone of 
voice ; ' and he lays his hand upon your shoulder, and asks you 
to turn in .with him to the adjoining shop and have a dram; 
and if your boy waits till he takes his first glass with a creature 
like that, he is safe. But the same evening a fair one challenges 
you to drink, and you reply, *^ with* pleasure, madam.'" Now, 
no argument could be half so effective in carrying conviction 
upon one of the most important points of the whole question. 

That Mr Gough is possessed of a fine sense of discrimination 
aud analysis is e^ally evident. When was ever the danger 
from constitutional temperament better put than in the follow- 
ing passage : — * I consider drunkenness not only to be a moral 
evil, but a physical evil ; and it depends greatly, in my opinion, 
upon the temperament, the constitution, and the disposition of 
the young man, whether, if he follows the drinking usages of 
society, it becomes a habit and conquers him by its fascination, 
or not, more than it depends upon his strength of mind, lus 
power of intellect, or his genius. Here is an illustration that I 
have more than once used in this country ; and when I can find 
a better one, I will drop this and give it you ; but I am not 
going to lose an illustration simply because some here may have 
heard it firom me before. Let us take three young men, and 
place them in the same position of society, and see which is the 
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most liable to form a habit of drinking which shall bring him to 
disgrace, degradation, and ruin. Let me describe them if I am 
able. We have among us men of a cold, phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, — men that very seldom laugh at anything, and they very 
seldom see anything to cry about. They have feelings as other 
people have, but they are moderate in all their manifestations ; 
they are constitutionally moderate men. They are very much 
L'ke a lot of tunes boxed up in a barrel-organ : you turn a 
crank, and you get tune after tune, without the slightest varia? 
tion for twenty years perhaps ; and if you turn for twenty years 
longer, you may get still the same music, with a few cracks in 
the notes. There is the constitutionally moderate man : his 
temperament stands between him and excess. He always wants 
a joke explained to him before he can understand it ; and it is 
very hard to offend him, for the arrow must be very sharp' that 
will penetrate the thick bosses of bis impenetmHIity. There is 
a man so constituted that he may use intoxieating liquors 
without acquiring the habit. He is a moderate man, and is not 
liable to be drawn iato any excess. I read in the Christian 
Almanack the other day, that a gentleman said, " I have drunk a 
bottle of wine every day for the last fifty years, and I enjoy capital 
health." " Yes ;" replied his friend, *^ but what has become ol 
your companions ?*' ^* Ah I" said he, *^ that is another thing ; I 
have buried three generations of them." There is many a man 
in this city sixty years of age, who, if he looked back upon the 
past thirty years, could call to mind many who. have drunk wine 
with him at his own table, who are now in a drunkard's grave ; 
and he will be startled if he will let the long fingers of hia 
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memory draw into the chambers of that memory the forms and 
faces of those who have passed away into dii^[race and deaths 
while many remain steady, moderate drinkers, for their very 
temperament stands between them and excess. Then take 
another man, of a dose-fisted temperament ; I do not mean to 
say absolutely stingy, but having the disposition of the two 
boys of whom the old lady said' that if you weveto shut them 
np in a room by themselves they would make a pound a-piece 
trading jackets. Take a youth like that, with his calculating 
turn of mind, always looking out for the ^* mun chance." He 
will probably grow up to be a man something like a member of 
the church they told me of in Albany. He stood up, and began 
to tell bis brethren how cheap it. was to be a member of the 
church, and he said, ^* I have been a member of the church for 
the last ten years, and I am thankful to say that the whole 
expense of my church-membership has been only about two 
shillings;'* whereupon the minister sud he hoped the Lord 
Would have mercy on his poor stingy soul. Now take another 
young man (I am not speaking of the converted man, restrained 
by the special grace of God), one full of poetry, of a nervous 
temperament, easily excited, fond of sodety, a man of genius, 
power, and inteUeot, who will make a garden of green things all 
around him ; everybody loves him, he is such a noble-heartei^ 
open-handed, generous-souled fellow.^ That is the man most 
Hkely to become intemperate. He enters into the outer chrde 
of the whirlpool with a gay set of companions, waving the half* 
emptied gleaming goblet, singing the joyous song, " Throw cave 
to the wmds. Hal ha I Nobody ever saw to*morrow.'' 
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Bound and round they sail, every circle becommg narrower and 
naitoiver, and swifter and swifter, until they are drawn right 
into the vortex and utterly ruined before they dream that they 
are in danger.' 

While it would be wrong to ascribe Mr Grough's power to 
any one quality, much of it doubtless lies in the religious feeling 
by which he is possessed, and which oflen gives a most healthy 
and impresmVe tone to his addresses ; indeed, we have sometimes 
thought that the cause of religion will reap as much good in- 
directly, as temperance itself from his visit to this country. In 
addition to his fi^quent reflbrences to scripture, and allusions of 
a religious character, his explicit acknowledgments of its im- 
portance in alliance with the movement have been most refresh- 
ing. But in addition to all this, ho affords a striking illustration 
of the old pagan remark — * He is a terrible man that does one 
thing ;* and of the secret of his power who said, *This one thing 
I do.* A man, to be truly great at any one time, must be, as 
it were, the embodiment and representation of one idea. The 
man who can speak upon any subject with most creditable ability, 
will not be so mighty for good as he would be did he but speak 
upon one. Gough, by confining himself to a single theme, be- 
comes the embodiment of the one great truth he advocates. 
The man who has but onb topic is felt to be terribly in earnest ; 
a«id by bis devotion to that one theme, he becomes greater in its 
illustration than if his attention and study were divided among 
a dozen. Sincerity, earnestness, determination, evince them- 
selves m every addkvss; and it is these, allied with powers 
of the- highest order, which give him such supremacy on the 
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temperance platform. ' You have been pleased to speak of my 
efforts,* said he at his farewell soiree in Edinburgh. *• Why, I 
could not help making these efforts, for without them I could 
not lie down and sleep. It is necessary to my vexy existence 
that I should make these exertions ; for I sappose I am like one 
of your dolls with quicksilver in them — I must always be moving 
up and dowri — (laughter and applause) — I am like (t jumping- 
jack, and if the string be not pulled this way, it would be pulled 
some other.' (Renewed laughter and cheers.) 

Mr Cough's mission is doubtless to create an interest upon a 
question which all admit to be important, but which few will 
consider with candour and attention. And in fitting him for this 
office, God has qualified him in a remarkable manner. Why was 
such a susceptibility of feeling, why was such a power of utterance, 
why was such a skill of delineation given to one man ? Why did 
he pass through a course so varied, and witness evil in some of 
its most appalling forms, and know wretchedness in some of its 
lowest depths? What was all this but the tuning of the in-^ 
strument, the education most appropriate for the mission to 
which it was preparatory? That such a nature should have 
given way before the tide of temptation by which it was met, 
we wonder not ; we wonder rather that a bark so frail should 
have outlived such a storm. We stand not forward as the 
apologist for any man's errors. Sins keenly scrutinised by their 
perpetrator — follies mourned over by the soul that has reaped 
their bitter fruits — acts which have been subjected to the severest 
self-censure, are placed alike beyond either apology or reproof. 
But if these most touching confessions uncover the hell of agony 
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in which the inebriate agonises, and begets in any mind the 
resolution to shun the alluring path which opens amid flowers, 
but conducts to the region of a drunkard^s woe, we hail the 
messenger, and God speed his mission. 

* I would give my right hand to-night,* said he, with most 
significant emphasis, * if I could forget that which I learned in 
evil society — if I could for ever tear from my remembrance 
scenes that I have witnessed, transactions that have taken 
place before me — if I could forget that which I have learned, 
and that which I have read. Oh, young men! you might 
as well undertake to take the stain out of the snow as to 
take away the effect of one impure thought lodged and har- 
boured in the heart. You may pray against it, and, by God*s 
grace, you may conquer it, but it will ever be a thorn in the 
flesh to you. It will ever be to you a remembrance of the past, 
and will cause you bitterness and anguish. Is it not a fearful 
position for a man to lie down to sleep, and to have abominable 
visions all around him, until he will start from his bed, and 
wipe his eyes, and pace the floor, and kneel down and pray ; 
and then lie down again, and as he closes his eyes, some scene 
of vile debauchery is there before him ?' 

That Mr Gough*s oratory is not faultless, his most discemmg 
friends will be the last to deny. We no more would contend 
that he is a perfect orator, than that he is a perfect man. 

'Whoever thinks a faultless piece to .see, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be.' 

His defects and blemishes have been fully pointed out by the 
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public pvess, and generally in a flpirit of generous criticism-; 
and he is too wise a man not to profit by tbem. Our object has 
not been to criticise, but to describe ; and in closing, we would 
simply add, that all in all, we have never seen, and neyer ex- 
pect to see, his equid on the temperance or any other, platform. 

One thing has surprised us in listening to Gough, audit is this, 
that his recitation of poetry never produces a telling e£fect. It is 
not so with other speakers. Let a few lines be quoted, and there 
is a deeper attention and evident elevation of feeling in the 
audience. Now, why is it not so in the case before us ? Is it 
that Mr Grough recites poetry indifferently? While he greatly 
surpasses most men in the manner in which he quotes from the 
poets, we do not think that he is equal to himself in this depart- 
ment. But the reason, wo apprehend, is chiefly to be found in 
the &ct that his entire addresses are so full of poetry, that a 
formal quotation forms no sufficient contrast to the general style, 
greatly to impress. Poetry in the addresses of others rises 
from the level of common prose, and hence the coAtraat is 
apparent, and the efiect consequently perceptible. And here, 
we think, may be found one of the defects of Mr Gough's 
oratory. Powerful as it is, it would be more so did a less 
impassioned s^le pervade his addresses. It is wdl to be 
sometimes on the mountain tops; but, tre confess, that ia 
general we like to gaze from the plain beneath on these glorwus 
seats on which sit enthroned the majesty of Nature. 

He is, no doubt, greatly indebted to his voice. It is one of 
singular compass and flexibility — passing rapidly from the hoarse, 
rough cry of the naval commander, as he issues his orders 
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through his Bpeaking-trainpet, to the gentle whisper of a little 
child. More still is he indebted to his fine ear. Agiun and 
again he has avowed his passion for mosic. Kow, no man ever 
can be a good speaker without a good ear. Ear is as essential to 
speaking as it is to music. Wherein then lies the peculiarity 
of Mr Gough's power? Other speakers may possess greater 
powers of argumentation and equal capability of presenting 
their thoughts in the garb of appropriate illustration. Others 
may equal him in the richness of their voice, and the correctness 
of their ear. He may not surpass others in the depth of his 
religious feelings and in the earnestness of his purpose. Kot a 
few may equal him in the experience of a drunkard's wretched- 
ness ; but he surpasses all in his power of presenting scenes and 
conceptions by appropriate tones, attitudes, and expresmons. 
In a word, his style is dramatic— it is true to nature, and there- 
fore it is effective. 

One to establish for himself an abiding fame as an orator, 
must think well and speak well. The fiime of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, in ancient times, and that of Sheridan, Burke, and Fox, 
in modem limes, rests chiefly upon the proofs of intellectual 
might which they have left in their published speeches. How* 
ever well one may speak, if that be all that be excels in, his 
fame will not likely survive himself. Kow, it is chiefly as a 
speaker that Mr Grough is eminent. It is more in the way he 
saj's a thing than in the thing itself that the secret of his power is 
to be found. When we say so we are far from disparaging bis 
intellectual abi^ties• He possesses a superior mind, and. treats 
of the- temperance question with gre^t id»ility. He4MAi4^ow. 
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ever, his equals, and perhaps his superiors, as a thinker upon 
this suhjeot, but he stands alone as a speaker. 

Extraordinary as Gough's speaking is at all times, it is by no 
means equal. We have invariably observed that with a packed 
house, and afler a few days* rest, he has discovered most ease 
and elasticity. This must be the case with all speakers, more 
or less, especially with those who depend upon impulse. 
Neither we, nor he, will soon forget his first appearance in 
Edinburgh. The Music Hall was not quite full ; yet a large 
meeting for an autumn evening. While in the course of his 
address there were many admirable points, the address, as 
a whole, did not tell as it did upon a Glasgow audience only 
two nights before. He even paused half way, and solicited a 
more attentive ^hearing, as some were leaving the house and 
disturbing the meeting. Such was his first meeting in Edin- 
burgh ; and after having given some score of additional ad- 
dreittes, in his farewell speech he said he never would forget 
it ; he was, as he expressed it, ' terribly In the blues.* At the 
close of the meeting, he feelingly expressed to us his disappoint- 
ment and chagrin, and declared that he could not again face an 
Edinburgh audience. The thought of it had haunted him firom 
his first intention of paying a visit to this country. Two or 
three things accounted to us for his failing in being that night 
equal to himself, — fatigue, a house not crammed full, and 
diief of all, his diffidence. By the next evening he was com- 
pletely rested ; and a house crowded in every comer told him 
that all his fears were groundless. He had not spoken ten 
minutes fill Dr Brown whispered in our ear, * He is himself 
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to-night ;^ and an address equally distinguished for all that can 
commend a speaker or his subject has seldom been deliyered. 
~ Extraordinary as is Mr Gough's speaking in itself, it is 
more so Mrhen it is borne in mind that he delivers four or 
five addresses of two hours* length each week, and that he 
never prepares by committing his thoughts previously to paper. 
' I have never been in the habit of arranging my thoughts or 
ideas previous to coming before an assembly,' said he, when 
addressing a meeting of young men in London. What, then, 
would be his appearances did he avail himself of the advantage 
which previous careful preparation undoubtedly affords the most 
gifted speakers ? At the same tiaie, by frequent repetition, his 
thoughts come to be fully stereotyped in his mind ; and thus, 
his best passages are given word for word in different places. 

On his recent visit to Edinburgh in connection with the anni- 
versary of the Scottish Temperance League, we confess we were 
not without apprehensions as to his ability to satisfy the 
extraordinary expectations which he had excited. What could 
he say afler having said so much? The result proved how 
groundless were all our fears. There he was even more brilliant 
and powerful than ever. Never in that hall, which has re-echoed 
to the eloquence of a Whately, a Macaulay, and a Bussell, 
was there witnessed an equal triumph of oratorical power. It 
was (he climax of even Gough's eloquence. Tho peroration, 
which connsted of a panegyric in praise of water, wound the 
feelings of the audience to an elevation which has but seldom 
been reached under the sway of any oiher speaker. Only 
one good song, it is said, has ever been written which had water 
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fytnt8 tbeme. Yet OTen with a tiwne so unpedae, t'he genius 
of a Tannahill and a 600^ can find an appropriaie iittfiranoe 
where inferior minds would render Cheir inferiority onlf more 
apparent. And yet, on afterwards referring to ifae eueeess 4>f 
this ^ctraordinary display of oratory, he assured us that '^ when 
he rose to speak, he knew not one word of what he was about 
to utter.' Some jnay be disposed to question the pvopiriety of 
thus relying <upon the impulse of ihe moment, but Grongh is.not 
to be judged by ordinary rules. As may >be supposed, the man* 
tal process by Ti^hich such addresses are pvoduoed must be 0f no 
ordinary kind. The thoughts he utters are not a tithe of what 
are passing ibroagh his mind. Every new idea suggested has 
in its train a perfect host of illustrations ; and hence he is not 
only pouring out his thoughts with that fiuency so peculiar to 
himself, but is accepting and rejecting thoughts and illustrations 
which, under the inspiration of the dccasion, are- oeaseless^ 
welling up from his own exhaustless memory and imagination. 

We tiave spoken of his diffidence, and may give an instance of 
it. Hawing come to Boston, he found that his old £nead 
Deacon Gvant had got up a meeting for him on the following 
evening. The thing was unespeeted. He had spoken ^- 
quently in the same city; he could not reeoUeet what he bad 
said ; he pled to get off, but aU in vmq* G^iat night h^ A&g^ 
little, noct.day lie turned about like a fish out of the wat^r, the 
hour of meetkg came, twice he was at the door and ^tin^ed 
away again, a third time he appreached : * il^ci room fox 
another one,' dioutedone of the door-keepevs, as hnndiTecls were 
leaving tbe phwe. 'CUad tofhearit,' ssad Mir 6ough« ^ O, we 
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9b«U &ad XQom for you.' tHe reaohed the platfevm. After a 
most eameat prayer, he stood up, pak-and haggard, and said, 
' I, thk moment, wish as did a certain distingiikhed orator upon 
another oQcasiont that your heads were cabbage.' The mirlh 
occasioned by an introduction so strange had jost subsided, 
when he added, 'No; I don^t;' and, as if in a moment, 
divesting himself of all his timidity, he proceeded in Hiat sftnun 
which has so often thrilled thousands ; and in that same city he 
afterwards delivered several scores of addresses. The other 
evening, in the course of conversation, he feelingly expressed the 
effect upon his own mind of his wonderful popularity. * When 
I look round,' said he, * upon those great audiences, and when 
I am greeted by the applause which never ceases to ring in my 
ears, instead of being dated, I am bowed down under ft sense 
of the most absolute weakness. Oh, no one could ^believe my 
distress in the prospect of addressing so many !' 

It cannot be doubted that much of Mr Cough's success arisea 
from the times in which his Ic^t has been cast. Had he appeared 
thirty years ago, and spoken as he does, he might have been 
regarded as only a clever fool. Napoleon's appeal to his soldiers 
under the shadow of the Pyramids of Egypt — ' Forty centuries 
look down upon you ;' and Nelson's famous saying before the 
battle of Trafalgar — * England expects every man to do his 
duty,' — derived all their force, and took rank among the finest 
speciments of military and naval eloquence, in consequence of 
the circumstances in which they were uttered. We recollect of 
reading in the life of Dr M'Crie, that he published a work upon 
the subject of Church Establishmtots, which fell dead on its first 
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appearance, bat which rose to a most yigorous e^dstence so soon 
as the qaestion^of which it treated became the subject of the 
day. Gottgb, therefore, owes much to the public sentiment in 
behalf of his theme, which less fiimoos advocates had been in- 
strumental in creating. 

The effect of his eloquence we regard as a proof that even in 
these days of the might of the press, the platform is as mighty 
an engine as erer. We are told that with the advance of intelli- 
gence there will come a decline ^f the power of the public 
ter.cher. We don^t believe it. They labour in a common field, 
and yet the one cannot supersede the other. The permanency 
of the speaker's vocation is founded in a law of human natore. 
As long as there is pathos in tones, and expressions in looks, 
his office will assert its supremacy. The entire press of the 
kingdom, aided even by the power of steam, could not have so 
effectually awakened the response of almost every home in the 
land, and shaken so terribly the very strongholds of Satan, as 
the single voice of this remarkable man. 
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